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Letus pray that strength —e abundant be given to 
all who work foraworld of reason and understanding ¥ 
that the good that lies ineach of our hearts may ‘day by) 
day be magnified * thatwe will come to see more clearly 
not that which divides us, but that which unites us ¥ that 
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nesses ¥ that the true spit of this Christmas Season ~ its {OY, 
its beauty, its hope, and above-all its abiding faith —may 
live among us ¥ that the blessings of peace be ours — the 
peace to build and qrow, to live in harmony and sympathy 
with others, and to plan for the future with confidence? 
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If you want to quit smoking 
for good, 
see your doctor 


New knowledge about 
the smoking habit 


Iwo major factors in cigarette smoking have long 
been recognized—psychological and social factors. 
Now research has clearly revealed a third important 
link in the habit—physical dependence on nicotine, 
which slowly but surely develops in many smokers. 
When people first start smoking, their bodies must 
get used to the nicotine. After smoking becomes a 
habit, their bodies may depend on getting nicotine 


Why a total program approach 
is needed to break the habit 
When smokers try to quit, the body often reacts to 
the withdrawal of nicotine. This can result in 
craving for tobacco, restlessness, irritability, 
anxiety, headaches, drowsiness, stomach 
upsets, and difficulty concentrating. 





Because these effects can defeat even a strong 
willpower, your chances of quitting successfully 
are greater with a program that provides an 
alternative source of nicotine to help alleviate 
tobacco withdrawal while you concentrate on 
breaking the habit. 


How your doctor and Merrell Dow 
can help you succeed 

If you are determined enough to sustain a strong 
effort, your chances of breaking the smoking habit 
are better than ever. Now your doctor can provide 
a treatment to help control nicotine withdrawal 
symptoms, materials to help you overcome the 
psychological and social factors, plus valuable 
counseling and follow-up. Merrell Dow has 
conducted extensive research into the smoking 
problem and is providing a wide range of support 
to health professionals. 


Merrell Dow 


Dedicated to improving the health of Americans 


©1985, Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc., Cincinnari, Ohio 45242-9553 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A wave of raids and mergers 
is changing the face of U.S. industry 


The public has every reason to wonder what is going on as dozens 
of the country’s biggest businesses woo and battle for one anoth- 
er. Now another milestone is set: General Electric is buying RCA 
for more than $6 billion. While megadeals were previously limit- 
ed mainly to oil giants, they now affect everything from movie 


studios to missilemakers. See ECONOMY & BUSINESS. 





NATION: Congress embraces aquirky 18 
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plan to legislate away the deficit 


While Congress dithers on tax reform, Reagan signs a bill that or- 
ders the budget to balance by 1991, but the numbers add up to trou- | 
ble. » A chartered jet crashes, killing 248 U.S. Airborne troops 
heading home for Christmas. » Ferraro says no to a Senate race. 

> Deep in debt, an lowa farmer goes on a shooting spree, murder- 
ing his banker, his wife and a neighbor before killing himself. 





WORLD: A long-awaited verdict in 


Argentina’s “dirty war” on terrorism 


Five former military leaders are sentenced by a civilian court for 
their crimes during a brutal six-year campaign against leftists. De- 
spite the ruling, and President Alfonsin’s economic miracles, the 
country remains haunted by its past. » Marcos picks a running 
mate for the Feb. 7 Philippine elections, as his two top foes finally 
form a joint ticket. » New tensions between Israel and Syria. 


57 

Education 

Yale taps the dean of 
Columbia Law School, 
Benno C. Schmidt Jr 
for its new president 

> A rebuff toa conser- 
vative watchdog 


73 

Music 

A collaborative opera by 
Composers Philip Glass 
and Robert Moran, The 
Juniper Tree, displays 
minimalism’s deepening 
maturity 
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Behavior 


Stars from the world 
of therapy, and their 
followings, gather in 
Phoenix for a discor- 
dant meeting about 
unity 
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Art 

Despite gaps and rough 
patches, a major show 
in London succeeds in 
tracing the under- 
ground stream of Ger- 
man expressionism 
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Sport 

Fading colors, blurring 
stereotypes and white 
Boston Celtics: Is rac- 
ism losing its subtlety, 
or is sport losing its 
racism? 


78 
Cinema 
Steven Spielberg’s The 


Color Purple has scenes 


of raw artistry and mo- 
ments of revelation but 
suffers from an excess 
of nobility 


62 
Books 


From Hans Christian 


Andersen’s tales to Mau- 


rice Sendak’s sketches, 
the world of children’s 
literature brims with 
enchantment 


80 


Religion 

An unusual UNESCO 
scholars’ conference 
honors Maimonides, the 
medieval genius who 
bridged Jewish, Muslim 
and Christian cultures. 
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The smartest. way. fo 
German engineering 








spend *5QO00 on 
is to buy them all. 


1) It’s not a car. 
The 1986 Volkswagens. It’s a Volkswagen. 


Quantum Sedan $13,595* 








ATeT IS PROUD 
TO HAVE BROUGHT 


YOU 10,000 
POINTS OF VIEW. 










For a decade now, Robin MacNeil and Jim Lehrer have helped 
many of us better understand the complex world we live in. 

Through in-depth analysis and interviews with expert guests, 
they’ve exposed news issues from every vantage point. 

At AT&T, we've always admired their unbiased journalism. That's 
why, in 1979, we began to support them. And why today we're the sole 
corporate underwriter for The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour. 

At AT&I, we look forward to 
more outstanding news 








coverage. And to the next —_, 
10,000 viewpoints MacNeil =—=S ATsl 
and Lehrer explore. = The right choice. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 





n the first Monday in 1985, TIME 

Business Editor George M. Taber met 
with Associate Editor John Greenwald to 
discuss a proposed cover story on T. 
Boone Pickens. The Texas oilman had 
engineered many of the mergers and 
takeovers that were reshaping American 
business. For the purposes of the cover, 
TIME’s Business section decided on a 
merger of its own, teaming Greenwald 
with Frederick Ungeheuer, the maga- 
zine’s senior correspondent for business 
and financial affairs. Their cover story 
appeared two months later, but it turned 
out that their work had just begun 

Each week seemed to bring news of 
still more blockbuster deals: the General 
Motors—Hughes Aircraft merger and the 
Allied-Signal and Capital Cities Commu- 
nications-ABC takeovers to cite a few. In 
April and again in August, the journalistic 
combine of Greenwald and Ungeheuer churned out major sto- 
ries analyzing the accelerating merger trend. 

Last month the two TIME staff members began preparing a 
wrap-up on what was clearly the most important and far-reach- 
ing business story of the year. Greenwald made a swing around 
the country to visit business schools and sample community and 
corporate opinions. Says he: “There are sharp divisions, and 
there may be no way to prove right or wrong. Mergers are like 


Dream houses 


Magnificence ona grand scale is 
eulilacced on every page of this 
astonishing book, which illumi- 
nates the acclaimed “Treasure 
Houses of Britain” exhibition 
currently at the National Gallery 
in Washington. “I cannot recom- | 
mend too highly this new book 
...the ideal complement to the 
show.... Text and image in 
combination give a memorably 
seductive account of the English | 
country house as a compendium 
of all the fine arts—and not least 
the art of living” —John Russell, 
New York Times 
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Merger Experts Ungeheuer and Greenwald 


= marriages: some work, some don’t, and 
= we'll probably never know which secret 
ingredients produce the good ones.” 
Ungeheuer, meanwhile, interviewed 
investment bankers, corporate chairmen 
and academic specialists. He also attended 
a symposium at Columbia University Law 
School on the ramifications of takeovers. 
Ungeheuer uses a different simile to de- 
scribe the latest corporate craze: “During 
the 1960s, when I was a correspondent 
covering Africa, there were so many coups 
d'état that it became tempting to ignore 
them. That’s impossible to do with merg- 
ers: while the afflicted African countries 
seemed to get smaller and smaller, the 
mergers keep getting bigger and bigger.” 
Last week merger mania struck again. 
Greenwald and Ungeheuer teamed up 
with New York Correspondent Thomas 
McCarroll on our late-breaking cover sto- 
ry assessing the latest developments, as signified by the General 
Electric-RCA marriage, the biggest ever outside the oil indus- 
try. Says Business Editor Taber, who supervised this issue's sto- 
ry: “We are witnessing the remaking of the American business 
landscape. The results of merger fever will be felt for years.” 
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Understanding Taxes is 4 
high school program about state 
and federal taxes. Call the IRS 
for details. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE FROM 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 





DON’T FORGET 


TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 





Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 


1-800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 
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Letters 





Summit Saga 


To the Editors: 

By meeting at Geneva | NATION, Dec. 
2] Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorba- 
chev did what should have been done long 
ago. The two leaders discussed and debat- 
ed their problems. Who cares if they 
emerged with only a bound book enumer- 
ating the few areas on which they agree? 
The purpose of this meeting was to see if 
two well-armed opposites could come up 


with solutions to save and extend the life | 


of this planet. 





Vernon R. Krueger 
Grand Junction, Colo. | 


How can anyone talk of “victory” and 
“not having given in”? A summit involves 
give and take and compromise. It is time 
Americans stop thinking they are the 
goodies and the Soviets the baddies 

Kathi Rohner 
Miinsingen, Switzerland 





Gorbachev speaks the truth when he re- 
fers to Reagan's stubborn adherence to the 
fallacious concept of the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. Our President is fostering a plan 
he hopes will be the legacy of his Adminis- 
tration. Some people build monuments; 
President Reagan is building Star Wars, a 


| dubious contribution to our planet 


Mary M. Langenfeld 
Madison, Wis. 


The summit in Geneva was a great 
achievement. Now Reagan and Gorba- 
chev hate each other cordially. 

Felix Kalinhoff 


Cagua, Venezuela 


I would not make too much of the 
candid talks between the two world 
leaders. Let us see what will come of 
those exalted hours. We in France live 
on the front line. 200 miles from the 
Iron Curtain. Naturally, we have a deep 
feeling of distrust. I would be leery of 
any pledge given to Reagan by Gorba- 
chev as long as the Soviet army is sta- 


tioned in Eastern Europe and occupies 








Afghanistan. Let the Soviets first with- 

draw from these territories. Let them 

open their frontiers to their Jewish citi- 

zens and dissidents. In short, let the So- 
viets behave like a democracy 

André Jacquot 

Blamont, France 


In reporting on the Reagan-Gorba- 
chev summit you say, “The principles had 
no orchestrated script to follow.” For 
shame. You should apologize to your Eng- 
lish teacher | 

Theodore M. Utchen 
Wheaton, Ill 
TIME regrets its lapse of principles 








Man of the Year 
My nominee for Man of the Year: 
Mother Nature 
Joanne Padron 
Miami 


Surely it is Mikhail Gorbachev 
William W. Smith 
Taunton, Mass. 


It has to be Ronald Reagan and Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. 

David Ross 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


This year has had much sorrow and 
suffering. I nominate the Victims of 1985. 
Anne Shanahan 

Derwood, Md. 


The terrorists 





Scott D. Tollefson 
Arlington, Va. 





Helpless Homeless 

As a volunteer worker in an overnight 
shelter for the homeless, I was moved by 
Charles Krauthammer’s article on the 
homeless mentally ill [ESSAY, Dec. 2]. 
These people do not belong on the street 
and certainly cannot be adequately cared 
for in revolving door-type facilities. They 
need extended care and controlled envi- 
ronments. It is cruel to call this lack of 

concern for their welfare a “freedom.” 
Sylvia Andrews 
Indianapolis 


The article on the homeless mentally 
ill presented the complicated elements of 
this social disaster with such succinct 
clarity and artful composition, it may 
have been divinely inspired. The agoniz- 
ing suffering of these homeless people 
proves that civilized people can be afflict- | 
ed with blindness. Your Essay was as 
good as any calaract surgery can be 
John Jamison, Shelter Director 
Hospitality House, The Salvation Army 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Deinstitutionalization was not de- 
vised as an academic “experiment.” It 
was, rather, a response to the often hor- 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 





The forecast calls for 















SWrierelelseeiver 


On the road, an impending 
storm presents a special 
challenge—one the driver of a 
Thunderbird is well-prepared 
to accept. 

Thunderbird’s electronically 
fuel-injected engine provides 
the power. Steel-belted radial 
tires and rack and pinion steer- 
ing provide the grip. And for 
further stability and road con- 
trol, Thunderbird’s shape helps 
reduce front and rear lift. 

Inside, you'll find the 
environment of a true driver's 
car. Thunderbird’s airflow 
management reduces wind 
noise and helps keep the win- 
dows clean. Seating areas 
provide lateral support for 
cornering. And to minimize the 
time your eyes are off the road, 
the instrument cluster provides 
vital information at a glance. 

Of course, Thunderbird does 
have its limits; it can't predict the 
weather. It can, however, make 
dealing with a storm a little 
easier. You can buy or lease a 
Thunderbird at your nearby 
Ford Dealer. Have a nice day. 
Best-built American cars. 

“Quality is Job 1” A 1985 
survey established that Ford 
makes the best-built American 
cars. This is based on an aver- 
age of problems reported by 
owners in the prior six months 
on 1981-1984 models designed 
and built in the US. 


Have you driven a Ford... 


Buckle up —Togethtrwe-can save lives. 


rendous conditions of abuse that existed, 
and continue to exist, in large public psy- 
chiatric hospitals. To romanticize the asy- 
lum as a place of compassion where mod- 
ern psychiatry will offer “alleviation of 
symptoms” within a few weeks is both 
| simplistic and a distortion of reality. A re- 
| port made to Senator Lowell P. Weicker 
| Jr. found that “there is virtually no psy- 
chotherapy at state psychiatric facilities.” 
The revolving-door approach to control of 
the mentally ill has been tried and clearly 
has failed. 
Candy Beavers 
Washington 


Philippine Position 

Your article “The US. Is Responsi- 
ble” [WORLD, Nov. 25] reports on the 
comments made by Imelda Marcos at a 
large luncheon and not in a private inter- 
view with TIME. Mrs. Marcos, like the 


Letters 


| majority of Filipinos, has always had the 


highest esteem for the American people 
and respect for the U.S. It is the bureau- 
cracy of America that has alienated and 
lost many friends for the U.S., a bureau- 
cracy that is shortsighted and unable to 
distinguish friends from enemies. This of- 
ficialdom is so self-centered that it is un- 
able to accept the fact that other countries 
can develop political systems every bit as 
responsive to popular needs, though dis- 
similar to America’s own. 
Gregorio S. Cendaita 
Minister of Information 
Republic of the Philippines 
Manila 


Life Among the Lubavitchers 

I read with relish your article on Lis 
Harris’ account of the Lubavitcher Hasi- 
dim [RELIGION, Dec. 2]. Her sensitive re- 
porting of the Konigsberg family’s partic- 


ipation in Jewish life and their deep 
spirituality was captivating. As an Evan- 
gelical Christian, I saw many similarities 
between our different faiths. Each em- 
bodies a zeal to master Scripture; each de- | 
sires to reach out to nonbelievers and ad- 
heres ardently to the belief in the coming 
(again) of Moshiach (the Messiah). 
Al Jackson 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Harris’ book on her experiences in 
Brooklyn's Lubavitcher community was 
eagerly gobbled up by Lubavitchers them- 
selves and read with a remarkable degree 
of approval. One of the points made in the 
book but not explored fully by your review 
is the degree of unselfishness achieved by 
many of those who have devoted them- 
selves to the Hasidic way. The idolatry of 
both ancient and modern times stems 
from the same root: our inclination to 
hold our own selves supreme. Hasidism 








| attacks this in a two-pronged way. On the 
one hand, each individual is considered 
| independent in all matters of moral deci- 
sion; we are held accountable for our own 
actions. On the other hand, individuals 
are also led to see the inevitable limita- 
tions of their present selves and self-love. 
This comes from the experience of some- 
thing greater, of G-d’s love. In G-d’s vi- 
sion alone can an individual see fully to 
what greatness he or she can rise 
Shmuel Klatzkin 
Brookline, Mass. 





Theismann's Ego 

Joe Theismann [SPORT, Dec. 2] 
should be faulted for his self-aggrandizing 
manner, but he deserves better than 
TIME’s searing “eulogy.” The comment 
| that Theismann’s broken leg came as “a 
visible relief” to the team struck me as 


both tactless and spurious. 
Christopher B. Clarey 


Williamstown, Mass. 


We dyed-in-the-burgundy Redskin 
fans know that Joe is not perfect. But he is 
our quarterback. When he went down on 
the field, I felt as though there had been a 
death in the family. 

(The Rev.) Robert P. Wyatt 
Jarratt, Va. 


Whether you like him or not, Joe 
Theismann has been a great contributor 
to football. He has been loved, hated, 
booed and cheered. The fact that he 
spends his “off-time” preparing for his re- 
tirement by building businesses rather 
than spending his money on the trappings 
of success is an admirable quality. The 
fact that he has strived to be a champion- 


report the views of Joe’s teammates, 


| coaches, fans and family, who would have 


ship quarterback in spite of being told he 


is “too short,” “not talented enough” and 
“not strong enough” is also admirable. 
In answer to Tom Callahan’s conten- 
tion that Joe “could never lead” and 
is “the most embarrassing quarterback 
to succeed in the National Football 


League,” I wish Callahan had bothered to 





contradicted Callahan’s attack and ex- 
posed it for what I believe it was, a fig- 
ment of an angry journalist's imagination 
Joe is one of the most caring, 
honorable and supportive people I have 
known, and a tremendous credit to his 
sport. Yes, as his fiancée, I have a vest- 
ed interest; yes, I am partial, but I am 
privileged to be so. 
Cathy Lee Crosby 
Beverly Hills 


Amen to Tom Callahan’s article on 
Joe Theismann. In no way does his talent 
measure up to his self-esteem. 

Edward C. Murphy 
Alexandria, Va 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 


When there's work to be done, 
business meets on the Meridian* 
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WE’RE 
LOSING. 


100 days a year, you can’t see 
across the Grand Canyon. 
That's how bad the air pollution 
has become. If this information 
shocks you — if you'd like to 
help fight the mounting threat 
to our 334 national parks — 
write for membership infor- 
mation to: 


National Parks and 
Conservation Association 
Box 1000, Harper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia 25425 

















American Scene 





In Savannah: Cooking by Ear 


orking title: Toward an Orderly 
Resolution of a Mid-Life Dilemma. 
Part I: the make-it-yourself-with-wool 
contest; France; nuptials; food and wine. 
She grew up in Salem, Ohio, not hav- 
ing much save a spit-in-your-eye disposi- 
tion. She attended a high school that 
strove to provide a calling, as well as an 
education. From a rack of meager 
choices, she selected a clothing major, and 
when she was a junior she won the local, 
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Southern sensation: the eponymous Terry 


state and national make-it-yourself-with- 
wool contest with a suit symmetrically su- 
perior to the competition. 

On the Art Linkletter show, they an- 
nounced her grand prize: a trip to Europe 
to see the fashion houses. She went to 
France, drank wine, ate well, saw the Fo- 
lies-Bergére. It broadened her, and later, 
when men came into her life, she found 
them “drippy” for all their narrow inter- 
ests, to say nothing of the feeling she 
had that none was the sort to take her 
back to Europe. 

He grew up in Flint, Mich., quite well- 
off and bright to boot. He was out of the 
chute and headed for Harvard Law by the 
time they wed in 1966, just after she grad- 
uated from college with a vague notion of 
doing social work. Unpacking at Cam- 
bridge, they switched on a hand-me-down 
TV and discovered Julia Child, whose 
cooking show came to anchor their weeks. 

Now Michael Terry, the husband, 
had a stomach that was important to him, 
and Elizabeth Terry, the wife, had a way 
of doing things perfectly or not at all. “I 
had this do-it-right complex left over 
from the wool business,” she says. “And I 
got into the food thing because Michael 
was so positive about it. And it was really 
neat. You read these recipes, and it was 
like making a sand castle or doing a 
chemistry project. To do it right, it had 





| Michael and Elizabeth flanked by their kids 





to look exactly like its picture in the 
cookbook.” 

Except for one failure with quenelles 
(“I got the water too hot”) and another 
with a seven-layer torte (“the texture 
was wrong”), everything she set a hand 
to precisely matched its published image. 
The praise from dinner guests was heady, 
very heady. 


Part II: lawyering down South; hosting; 





parenthood; and a little deli in the mall. 

Michael was in the catbird seat for job 
choices, and through a network of friends 
he picked Atlanta and legal services for 
the poor. Elizabeth threw herself into ex- 
panding her cooking skills. They spent 
their money on art, food and wine. They 
found dinner parties, with the right mix of 
wits, a favorite form of entertainment. 
Michael loved “doing the wines,” as he 
called it, and Elizabeth adored “orches- 
trating as much as possible beforehand, 
so that I could zip into the kitchen at 
the last minute without missing much of 
the conversation.” 

And like most of those new to adult- 
hood, they stumbled in the beginning over 
distilled spirits. Out would come the whis- 
ky, the bons mots would fly, and the din- 
ner hour would retreat. This bibulous be- 
havior ceased one night after Michael 
heard a crash in the kitchen at 10:30— 
dinner yet to be served—and found Eliza- 
beth on her knees trying to salvage the 
salad. Soberly then, they matured togeth- 
er, washing dishes after their parties, dis- 
cussing their evenings. 

For the next few years life slid along 
rather pleasantly. A daughter, Alexis, was 
born in 1973. Michael became legal coun- 
sel to the city of Atlanta, flirted with local 
politics, got out without losing his shirt. 
Elizabeth gave lectures on her culinary 
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Presents with presence. 


Johnnie 
Walker 
Black Label 





Johnnie Walker Red Gift Canister. Johnnie Walker Black Label Gift-Wrap. 
Whar better way to present the world’s For friends with selective tastes, there's 


favorite Scotch than in an impressive canister. Johnnie Walker Black Label, aged 12 years. The 
This 1.75 litre of Johnnie Walker Red gold foil holiday carton has a removable label 
will stand out in any home. for instant gift giving. 





Johnnie Walker Swing. Cardhu Single Malt Scotch. Johnnie Walker 
Within this handsome Swing bortle The principal malt whisky, the heart Black Label Cigar Box. 
is a special blend that’s an of the Johnnie Walker blend. Giving This di present is truly a 
inspiring conversation piece. it is a tribute to a friend's taste. gift for ahiappsieten§ 


Gifts from the House of Johnnie Walker: 


Send one or all of our gifts anywhere in the U.S.A. Call 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 


Johnnie Walker Blended Scorch Whiskies 86.8 Proof; Cardhu Scotch Whisky 12 years old 86 Proof. Imported by Distillers Somerset, N.Y. © 1985. 
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SOME OF THE GREATEST 
THINGS IN AMERICA NEVER CHANGE. 


In 1621 a small band of colonists gave thanks for their 


U.S. Savings Bonds. Paying Over 9%. 





first harvest. Today, Thanksgiving is still a time to give 
thanks for all that we have. 

Some things never change. 

One great American tradition has ché my car U.S 


Savings Bonds. Today's S: vings Be 
interest rates like money market accounts. Currently, Bonds 


Bonds pay 


are paying over 9%. 


Just hold Savings Bonds for five years and you get the 


igher vz sriable 


new variable interest rates. Plus, you get a guaranteed 


return. This means you can earn a lot more, but never less 

than 742% 
You can purchase Bonds at almost any financial institu- 

tion, or easier yet, through the Payroll Savings Plan where 


you work. 
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Buy U.S. Savings Bonds. Like Thanksgiving, they’re 


well worth remembering. To find out the current interest rate 
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don and after 11 x fa Ged beeke § t least five years. Bonds 


and more information, call 


-800-US-BONDS. 
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American Scene 








| in March 1980. It seemed time to take 


| den acclaim. 


| stay up all night cooking. Once the elec- 








findings and in 1977 opened a little deli, 
Thyme for You, in a shopping mall. Her 
homemade soups and sandwiches were a 
smash. She made “20 grand real quick,” 
and then “all of a sudden it occurred to 
me: This is me! This is it!” It lasted two 
years, until the wine-and-cheese shop 
from which she rented space closed. 
A second daughter, Celeste, was due | 


stock. “Why Atlanta?” asked Michael. | 
They had two years’ running money, they | 
figured. “We are very simple livers,” Eliz- 
abeth reckoned. “I can make do with a 
cabbage, a chicken, some leeks. We could | 
live on very little. I mean, I don’t use 

makeup. We don’t do drugs.” 


Part III: the restaurant; heartbreak; sud- 


They had visited Savannah many 
times, beguiled by its aged squares and 
majestic live oaks. They bought a shabby 
mansion for $150,000, the mortgage, as 
well as a Small Business Administration 
loan, going in Elizabeth’s name. Explain- 
ing the absence of her husband’s name 
from the documents, Elizabeth says, 
“When women decide to do something, 
make a career, it ought to, well, it ought to 
be fair.” For Michael's part, he was going 
to devote a year to getting Elizabeth’s res- 
taurant on its feet on the ground floor and 
getting their living quarters organized on 
the second floor: 


lizabeth on 37th opened in May 1981. 
“The first two years about killed us,” 
the chef recalls. Understaffed, they had to 





tricity went off, and Elizabeth had to 
“cook by ear” on her six burners. Twice, 
after she had cooked 70 or 80 dinners, Mi- 
chael stuck his head into the kitchen and 
announced “25 more,” and Elizabeth 
broke down and cried. It is not like that 
anymore. 

She has twelve burners now and a 
staff of 20, not including the host—wine 
steward, Michael, who never did return to 
law. Everything this brigade de cuisine 
turns out is @ /a minute. If you do not 
know what that means, it means no mi- 
crowave. She characterizes it as Southern 
American cooking with a Continental in- 
fluence. If you do not know what that 
means, it means no heavily floured sauces 
on the fish, no gooey jambalaya—Eliza- 


| beth heats no ingredient before its time— 


and a pecan pie that does not render the 
consumer immobile. 

A copy of Food & Wine magazine 
came in the mail the other day, trumpet- 
ing 25 of the hottest new chefs in Ameri- 
ca. Elizabeth was one. Town & Country 
dropped through the slot a few days later, 
heralding the best women chefs in Ameri- 
ca. Elizabeth was one. And the local pa- 
per took a poll that showed Elizabeth on 
37th the favorite restaurant in Savannah. 

Nowadays the place is closed the 


month of August. The proprietors go to 
Europe. — By Gregory Jaynes 
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‘America still offers tremendous opportunities 
to those with the gumption to take risks.” 


Robert E. Brennan, President, First Jersey Securities 


The promise of America—opportunities, not guarantees— 
has motivated generations of entrepreneurs who dreamed otf 
starting their own small businesses and building them by 
their own efforts. 

In the 19th Century, with the nation expanding by leaps 
and bounds, the demand for goods and services of every kind 
was immense. 

A man could start out as a peddler and end up with a 
department store ... he could start his own newspaper and 
become a publishing magnate...develop a simple camera, 


create a new kind of breakfast cereal, invent a harvesting 
machine and become a multi-millionaire 

Today America still offers tremendous opportunities in the 
hundreds of small to midsize companies whose new ideas, 
new jobs and new technologies will continue to build 
America 

First Jersey Securities is a nationwide investment firm 
providing capital for such emerging growth companies. If 
you are an investor with vision and want to discuss current 
investment opportunities, please contact us. 


First Jersey Securities, Inc. 


CT+North Palm Beach, FL «St Petersburg, FL- Ap 


50 Broadway, New York, NY 


+ Me * Shawnee Miawor 


PA+ Wayne, PA» Houston, 


“ome grow with us 





MOZART DIED TO BRING ME PLEASURE. 
I'M NOT GOING TO TAKE THAT LIGHTLY. 





ITM A PIONEER AND I'M PROUD OF IT- 


“The first time | enjoyed Mozart was the “T'll never forget that woman, or her philos- 
summer after | graduated from college. ophy, or her Mozart. She taught me to enjoy 

“[ was traveling through Europe, when | things | never knew existed. And for that, | will 
met this Swedish woman in Malmo. always be grateful?” 

“She was really into Mozart. And I soon THE PIONEER®SX-V500 AUDIO/VIDEO 
learned why. Her whole philosophy on life was QUARTZ-SYNTHESIZER NON-SWITCHING 
totally new to me. She always used to tell me, RECEIVER. It gives you the most 


‘It’s not so important how other people choose of both sight and sound. 


to live their lives. If it feels right to you, do it. “ iain 
Just make sure you do it well!’ Fr you tr eer 0) 4-70 [= we esi 
CATCH THE SPIRIT OFATRUE PIONEER. 


dW) PIONEER’ 
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The gods must be crazy 


If someone told you a congressional committee would approve a 
bill to discourage investment in new plant and equipment, restrict 
economic growth, slow the creation of new jobs, and inhibit the 
ability of American companies to compete overseas, you'd 
probably think he or she were crazy. 

Even so, that's exactly what the House Ways and Means 
Committee has done in approving its so-called tax reform bill. 
Investment capital makes the economy grow, and America’s 
economic recovery has been the envy of the world. But the Ways 
and Means measure would eliminate the investment tax credit 
and the accelerated cost recovery system, the latter carefully 
erected under legislation passed at President Reagan's request 
in 1981. (The ITC has an on-and-off history dating back to the 
Kennedy administration.) The Ways and Means action could 
seriously harm America’s prospects for further economic 
expansion. 

The Ways and Means action would be understandable if the 
investment tax credit and accelerated depreciation schedules, 
written into the law precisely to serve as incentives for in- 
vestment, hadn't worked. But their success has been well docu- 
mented in numerous studies, including a recent one undertaken 
for the National Chamber Foundation by Dr. Michael J. Boskin, 
professor of economics at Stanford University. 

Dr. Boskin concludes that between 20 and 25 percent of the 
net investment in the U.S. between 1982 and 1984 was attrib- 
utable to the investment tax credit and the accelerated cost 
recovery system. In dollar terms, investment spurred by the ITC 
and ACRS amounted to between $20 and $30 billion a year 
during those years, Dr. Boskin says—and he predicts a similar 
impact for 1985. 

Investment at this stage of the current economic recovery, 
Dr. Boskin notes, is substantially higher than has been the case 
during postwar business cycles—thereby prolonging and 
strengthening the ability of business to create and sustain new 
jobs. This added investment, in his view, is attributable to the ITC 
and ACRS. 

What the Boskin study shows is that the ITC and ACRS have 
done, and are doing, precisely what they're supposed to do. 
They're helping correct the long-standing tax bias against sav- 
ings andinvestment. They're helping companies create new jobs 
for American workers. And by allowing American companies to 
recover the cost of modern machines and equipment, they're 
helping bolster the ability of American industry to compete in the 
world marketplace. 

The Ways and Means tax measure would dismantle this sys- 
tem erected with good cause in 1981. In its place, it would 
substitute less investment, less ability to grow, and fewer jobs. 
This is hardly the route America should travel. 
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SOME OUTDATED IM 
ABOUT TOGO 


For more than 58 years, Volvo has relent- 
lessly pursued the challenge of producing 
automobiles of unparalleled comfort, safety 
and durability. All of which has resulted in 
enormously powerful and positive impressions 
of our automobiles. 

We are, however, about to generate some 


new perceptions of Volvo. Perceptions based 
upon performance. 

Enter the new Volvo 700 Series with its 
most awesome member being the 760 
Intercooled Turbo. The latter being capable of 
launching you to 55 mph in a time that could 
prove more than a little embarrassing to most 





ESSIONS OF VOLVO ARE 
TR (a 








Autobahn hardware. What's more, this stag- impressions of Volvo to vanish in a cloud of 
gering performance is being presented along — smoke. 

with an even greater commitment to our more With considerable haste we might add. 
traditional virtues of safety, luxury, comfort vOLN NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 


and durability. | 
_ The ea i 700 Series. THE 700 SERI ES 


Its causing more than a few outdated by Volvo. 
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“Look, Ma! No Hands!’ 





| Congress embraces a draconian cure for the deficit and dithers on taxes 


ost landmark laws are signed in 
the Oval Office amid great 
hoopla, by a beaming President 


surrounded by self-promoting 
politicians grinning in the glare of televi- 
sion lights. But when Ronald Reagan 
penned his name on the Gramm-Rud- 
man Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Reduction Control Act of 1985 | 
last week, he did so without 
ceremony or cameras. 

The official silence was, in 
a way, understandable. Few 
bills that cross a President’s 
desk have the potential to 
reorder the national agenda 
or change the way Govern- 
ment does business. Gramm- 
Rudman has precisely such 
potential, but the force that 
drove it through Congress was 
an embarrassment, not some- 
thing to crow about. For at 
heart, Gramm-Rudman, an 
amendment to a bill to raise 
the debt ceiling, is a statutory 
| act of desperation, an admis- 
sion that Government is inca- 
pable of governing itself. 

The final days of any legis- 
lative session are always chaot- 
ic, but Congress last week 
seemed to be spinning out of 
control, its leadership almost 
hopelessly fragmented. Racing 
to adjourn for Christmas, the 
legislators were unable to agree 
on a series of spending bills 
that faced the threat of a presidential veto. 
Meanwhile, a revolt by House members of 
Reagan’s own party sidetracked—and pos- 
sibly derailed—his avowed No. | domestic 
goal: tax reform. 

After years of paying lip service to bal- 
anced budgets while racking up annual 
deficits approaching $200 billion, Congress 
and the White House have finally decided 
to fit themselves with a fiscal straitjacket. | 


“Just about the 
dumbest piece of 
legislation Ihave 
seen in my 15 years 


on Capitol Hill.” 
Congressman Les Aspin 








found. To the Democrats who controlled 


| The bill, sponsored by Senate Republicans 


Phil Gramm of Texas and Warren Rud- 
man of New Hampshire and by Democrat 
Fritz Hollings of South Carolina, compels 
Congress to vote to balance the budget 
within five years or face automatic cuts. 
“What this bill does is put the fat in the 
fire,’ declared Gramm. “It forces deci- 


sions.” Senator J. Bennett Johnston of Lou- 





Architects of austerity: Gramm and Rudman celebrate their success 


isiana, however, likened Congressmen vot- 
ing for the bill to “the person who writes on 
the bathroom mirror in lipstick, ‘Stop me 
before I kill again.’ ” 

The long-term impact on the econo- 
my is difficult to gauge. On Wall Street, 
the prospect of Gramm-Rudman’s pas- 
sage helped spark a stock-market rally 
that sent the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age surging past the 1500 mark on the 
hope that lower deficits will bring down 
interest rates and spur growth. But some 
leading economists castigated the budget- 
balancing bill in the most scathing terms 
imaginable. “It is,” said Walter Heller, 
who served as President John Kennedy's 
chief economic adviser, “economically 
capricious, socially unfair, militarily 
risky, constitutionally questionable, polit- 
ically irresponsible, procedurally perverse 
and administratively outlandish.” 

The political impact could be pro- 











Congress for a half-century, Gramm- 
Rudman marks the end of an era, assum- 
ing its provisions are actually followed. No 
longer will legislators be able to view their 
primary role as dispensers of Government 
largesse. From now on, the overriding busi- 
ness of Congress becomes the politically 
unrewarding task of slashing, and in some 
cases abolishing, the legislative handiwork 
of the past three decades. 

Though whittling down 
Big Government has been a 
= favorite cause of Ronald 
Reagan’s, Gramm-Rudman 
leaves the President in an 
awkward bind. By his own 
measure, his two greatest | 
achievements since taking of- 
fice have been building up 
America’s defenses and cut- 
ting taxes. Yet Gramm-Rud- 
man is all but certain to force 
him to cut defense spending or 
raise taxes, or both. 

Gramm-Rudman is de- 
signed to work with a kind of 
relentless efficiency. The defi- 
cit ceilings set by the bill 
march inexorably downward. 
The target is $171.9 billion for 
the fiscal year that began Oct. 
1, and $144 billion for 1987. 
Then the bill decrees that the 
deficit go down by $36 billion 
annual increments: to $108 bil- 
lion in 1988, $72 billion in 
1989, $36 billion in 1990 and fi- 
nally zero in 1991. If Congress 
fails to meet these targets, the cuts that 
automatically kick in will be evenly divid- 
ed between defense and domestic pro- 
grams, and they are likely to be applied 
with about as much discrimination as a 
lawn mower shows high grass. 

If the Gramm-Rudman approach 
seems a strange abdication of budget-set- 
ting powers, Congress gave a vivid display 
last week of its inability to deal with spend- 


“What this bill 
does is put 

the fat in the 
fire. It forces 


decisions.” 
Senator Phil Gramm 

















ing through its normal procedures. Having 
failed to complete work on six of 13 appro- 
priations bills, Congress struggled to pass a 
$498 billion catchall measure for 1986 that 
Reagan threatened to veto because it gives 
too much to domestic programs and too lit- 
tle to defense. At the same time, Congress 
scrambled to finish a $50 billion farm bill, 
also regarded as veto bait because it ex- 
ceeds the White House target by $5 billion 
Even if the White House and Congress can 
resolve their differences, the 1986 budget 
seems likely to fall short of the deficit-re- 





Tax reform in trouble: Rostenkowski and the Democrats count votes 


duction target set by Gramm-Rudman for 
this fiscal year, thus triggering the first 
round of automatic cuts, totaling some 
$12 billion 

The painful surgery begins next 
month, when the White House and Capi- 
tol Hill begin looking for $50 billion in 
savings. Under Gramm-Rudman, this 
year some 70% of all federal spending, in- 
cluding sacred cows like Social Security 
and antipoverty programs like food 
Stamps, is protected from the budget ax 
At least half the budget will be protected 
in future years. That, of course, means 
deeper cuts in everything else, from envi- 
ronmental protection to federal housing 
subsidies (see box) 

In the back halls of the Capitol, 
Gramm-Rudman brought hoots of deri- 
sion from staffers. “Today we begin Gov- 
ernment by Veg-O-Matic,” declared Chris 
Matthews, a top aide to House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill, sardonically referring to the kitch- 
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en device once hawked on late-night TV 
(“It slices! It dices! It really, really works!”) 
On the floor, some prominent legislators 
were scornful. Gramm-Rudman, huffed 
Wisconsin Democrat Les Aspin, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
“is just about the dumbest piece of legisla- 
tion I have seen in my 15 years on Capitol 
Hill.” O'Neill himself warned, “Wait until 
you get to 1987 and have to cut $55 billion 
Wait until you hear the American people.” 
Certainly, the cries of lobbyists will be 
heard loudly on the Hill as interest groups 


aun CVEE 


Treasury Secretary B. 


scramble to protect their favorite federal 
programs 

The act is not without defenders. Said 
Martin Feldstein, Reagan’s former chief 
economic adviser: “It is very good policy 
because it gets us out of stalemate. The es- 
sence of Gramm-Rudman is to force a 
compromise and to provide political pro- 
tection for agreeing on a compromise.” 

Yet some Congressmen questioned 
whether the bill might not serve simply as 
the ultimate vehicle for political hypocri- 
sy. Rather than try to make hard cuts, 
Congress might be tempted to pass a pho- 
ny budget, stuffed with goodies for the 
folks back home, knowing full well that 
the impersonal machinery of Gramm- 
Rudman would automatically chop it 
down to size later. Scoffs Economist Hell- 
er: “Gramm-Rudman is a kind of ‘Look, 
Ma! No hands!’ or ‘Who, me?’ approach 
to budget cutting.” 

There are those who contend that it is 








jaker lobbies legislators to keep the bill alive 


also unconstitutional. Last week Demo- 
cratic Congressman Mike Synar of Okla- 
homa filed suit in federal district court in 
Washington challenging Gramm-Rudman 
as an unconstitutional delegation of Con- 
gress’s power of the purse. The case could 
wind up in the Supreme Court by spring. 
At the Pentagon, which has grown ac- 
customed to getting what it wants after a 


| five-year, $1 trillion buildup, the top brass | 


is hoping that Gramm-Rudman will be 
struck from the statute books. Congressio- 
nal passage would send “a message of | 
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comfort to the Soviet Union,” warned a 
Pentagon spokesman before the bill came 
to a vote last week. Said he: “We are look- 
ing at reductions that would cut defense 
by 3% to 8%, coming out of our hide.” 

Unless, that is, Congress decides to 
raise taxes. Though Reagan made flat- | 
oul opposition to a tax hike his No. 1 cam- 
paign promise in 1984, even the true be- 
lievers in the White House are beginning 
to waver. “ Nobody here is hankering for a 
tax increase, but sure, we've given it 
thought,” a top aide conceded last week 
Some conservatives are toying with the 
idea of what is known as a “dedicated” 
tax increase, one that would raise money 
only for defense, perhaps specifically to 
fund Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, or Star Wars 

The Democratic-controlled House, 
however, is hardly apt to vote for a tax in- 
crease dedicated to guns and not butter 


Some Democrats are convinced that | 
C28 | 
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Gramm-Rudman will at last force the 
Administration to back a general tax 
hike. “Many people here feel that it 
makes the President choose between sac- 
rificing a continued buildup of national 
security and getting additional revenue,” 
warned Democratic Whip Tom Foley. 

For the Democrats there was some 
bitter satisfaction at the prospect of seeing 
the President squirm. In the 1984 cam- 
paign, Reagan delivered dreamy, feel- 
good preachments of peace and prosperi- 
ty while his hapless opponent, Walter 
Mondale, dourly warned of tax hikes and 
hard choices ahead. In so doing, Mondale 
induced Reagan to commit himself, per- 
haps more firmly than he wanted, to op- 
pose any increase in taxes or cuts in Social 
Security. Having won a resounding vic- 
tory, Reagan now finds himself boxed in 
by his own campaign rhetoric and living 
Mondale’s grim fiscal prophecy. 

Even more galling to the President, 
the growing public fears over the deficit 
have disrupted, at least for the moment, 
his crusade for tax reform. The drive to 
overhaul the nation’s tax laws by closing 
loopholes and lowering rates is in precari- 
ous shape, as last week’s surprising set- 
back in the House demonstrated. 

To push tax reform through the Dem- 
ocrat-controlled House, the President had 
taken a calculated gamble and formed an 
unholy alliance with Ways and Means 
Chairman Dan Rostenkowski, a bluff old- 
style Democratic pol. Though studded 
with deals and concessions to buy off vari- 
ous Congressmen and their constituen- 
cies, the tax package Rostenkowski 
wrung out of his committee last month 
was at least a reasonable facsimile of the 
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Speaker O'Neill warns of hard choices ahead 
The cries of lobbyists will be heard loudly. 


reform proposal launched by Reagan 
with great fanfare last spring. Beset by 
conflicting advice from his aides, howev- 
er, the President hesitated before endors- 
ing Rostenkowski's bill two weeks ago, 
and even then his praise was lukewarm. 
Meanwhile, a mutiny was brewing in 
the ranks of Republican House members. 
They felt ignored by the White House, 
and many considered Rostenkowski's bill 
antibusiness and hence a damper on 
growth. Reagan moved last week to try to 
bring the G.O.P. into line, but he faced de- 
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termined opposition from Minority Lead- 
er Robert Michel of Illinois and the rest of 
the House Republican leadership. 
i followers to vote against what is 
known as “the rule,” the procedure by 
which the House was supposed to debate 
tax reform. The White House and Demo- 
cratic chiefs wanted to hold a simple up- 
or-down vote on the Rostenkowski bill, as 
well as on a Republican alternative that 
was given no chance of passage. At a 
G.O.P. strategy session, however, Whip 
Trent Lott of Mississippi urged, “Let's kill 
this snake before it gets out of the hole.” 
On the House floor, Republicans moved 
to do just that by insisting that they be giv- 
en the chance to vote on amendments. 
They were all for tax reform, they disin- 
genuously avowed; they simply wanted 
the chance to make a few improvements. 
This rationale offered perfect political 
cover for Congressmen whose real pur- 
pose was to protect the endangered tax 
breaks of special-interest groups. Sunbelt 
Congressmen could look out for oil and 
gas; Northwestern Congressmen could 
protect timber; Representatives from 
Rustbelt states could defend steel and 
heavy industry. In the end, 164 Republi- 
cans and 59 Democrats rebelled and de- 
feated the proposed rule, 223 to 202. Only 
14 Republicans backed the President. 
“The patient is on the table, dying but 
not yet dead,” said a dejected Richard 
Gephardt, the Missouri Democrat who 
has made tax reform his major cause. But | 
Reagan, who grew increasingly angry as 
he mulled over the G.O.P. defections, or- 


n a shrewd and sudden pre-emptive 
strike, the G.O.P. leaders pushed their 








Numbers that Add Up to Trouble 


he notion that the Gramm-Rudman Amendment, without 


modifications or a tax increase, can magically make the 
deficit disappear collapses as soon as one studies the 
numbers involved. With annual spending now at 


almost $1 trillion, the act’s purpose is to 
reduce to zero an annual deficit current- 
ly running at some $200 billion. Yet 
about 70% of this year's budget, and at 
least half in future years, could be pro- 
tected from automatic cuts. That means 
the increasingly painful slashes will 
have to come from just part of the pie, 
and more than half of that portion goes 
to the military. The ax would thus fall 
mightily on many unprotected pro- 
grams citizens have come to expect 
from Government: the National Park 
Service, student loans, Amtrak, air-traf- 
fic controllers, federal prisons, the FBI, 
border patrols, medical research, farm 
supports, transit aid, Coast Guard mis- 
sions and countless other programs. In 
addition, the new legislation will hinder 
recent federal efforts to catch-spies, im- 
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| dered his lieutenants to try to revive the 
moribund bill last week. Said Treasury 
Secretary James Baker as he headed off to 
Capitol Hill to cajole and arm-twist, “It 
ain't over till it’s over.” 

Democratic leaders, however, refused 
to bring up tax reform again until the 
White House could guarantee at least 50 
Republican votes. Into the weekend, the 
Reaganauts feverishly searched for a for- 
mula that would woo G.O.P. converts. In 
an unusual display of accommodation, 
Reagan made plans to journey to Capitol 
Hill personally on Monday to lobby 
G.O.P. leaders on their own turf. Minority 
Leader Michel demanded that his party 
be allowed to vote for an amendment in- 
creasing the personal exemption to 
$2,000, while other House Republicans 
wanted an assurance from Reagan that he 
would veto the tax bill if certain revisions 
were not made when it reaches the Senate 
next year. But any concessions that the 
White House could promise them risked 
losing Democratic votes or opening up a 
special-interest bidding war that would 
unravel the whole package 

Already the political posturing has 
begun in earnest. White House strategists 
had hoped to use tax reform to broaden 
the party’s base by appealing to lower- 
and middle-income voters with lower tax 
rates. But by attacking the Rostenkowski 
bill as antibusiness, House Republicans 
allowed the Democrats to revive an old 
refrain that the G.O.P. is the party of fat 
cats. Democratic Party Chairman Paul 
Kirk almost gleefully told reporters last 
week that the G.O.P. Congressmen op- 
posed tax reform because it “strikes at the 
heart of the Republican elite” by closing 
their favorite loopholes 

If tax reform does finally make it 








The President pitches his tax-reform crusade 
Forfeiting a chance to lead Congress 


through the House this week, it faces an 
uphill struggle in the Senate next year 
Reagan has urged House G.O.P. mem- 
bers to vote for the bill simply to get it into 
the Republican-controlled Senate, where 
it can be reshaped to their liking. Yet last 
week Senate Finance Committee Chair- 
man Robert Packwood of Oregon blandly 
stated that the Senate had no intention of 
making significant changes in the Ros- 
tenkowski version. For Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole of Kansas, tax re- 
form has never been a high priority. Cut- 


ting the deficit remains on top of his own 
agenda, and that makes it likely that a tax 
increase will be on the Senate agenda 
rather than tax reform 

By putting so much weight behind tax 
reform and failing to heed growing public 
fears about the deficit, Reagan may have 
forfeited his chance to exercise leadership 
on Capitol Hill and squandered much of 
the huge, if diffuse. public mandate he 
won only a year ago. His miscalculation is 
made doubly unfortunate by the vacuum 
of leadership in a Congress that is already 
split between a Republican Senate and a 
Democratic House. Leaders in both par- 
ties have trouble controlling their mem 
bers, many of whom are more apt to heed 
the special-interest groups who finance 
their re-elections. To cite but one example 
of Congress at work: House Majority 
Leader Jim Wright may not vote for the 
tax-reform bill because 1) its sponsor, 
Rostenkowski, is his rival to become 
Speaker of the House when O'Neill steps 
down in 1986, and because 2) oil and gas 
interests in Wright's home state of Texas 
stand to lose tax breaks 

Adrift and divided, lacking intelligent 
leadership from the White House, the 
members of Congress have chosen to ab- 
negate their constitutional responsibility 
in the hope that the blunt, crude mecha- 
nism of Gramm-Rudman will compen- 
sate for the failure of political will. There- 
in lies the final irony of a bill so bad that it 
may actually do some good. For in all 
likelihood, Gramm-Rudman will force 
the Government to choose between sharp 
spending cuts and sizable tax increases, 
and that is the sort of vote no politician 
wants to cast By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and John 
E. Yang/Washington 


prove security at U.S. embassies, curb the flow of drugs and fly 
sorties with the space shuttle. Even then, critics argue, military 
manpower and weapons purchases would have to be sharply cur- 
tailed if the plan is left to work as advertised. 

By next October, just before the elections, Congress is sup- 
posed to produce a fiscal 1987 budget that cuts the deficit to $144 
billion. A year later it must be reduced to $108 billion, then drop 
over the next three years in stages to zero. 

Cuts of that magnitude will drastically alter the role of Gov- 
ernment in a way that goes well beyond what Americans have 
come to expect. A foretaste came last week when Budget Direc- 
tor James Miller produced a hit list of programs to be slashed 
next year. On it were items that the Administration has long 
thought cuttable. Among them: the Job Corps, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, rural housing loans and the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. Estimated savings: far less than what 
might be necessary for fiscal 1987 alone. 

To those cuts, Miller added some zingers of his own: elimina- 
tion of funding to aid highway safety; deep, possibly fatal reduc- 
tions in the Public Health Service’s organ-transplant network; 
and the end of many child abuse—prevention grants. He would 
also eliminate Amtrak subsidies, rejected by Congress this year 
because it would effectively end long-haul passenger trains 

The Gramm-Rudman plan requires that 50% of the auto- 
matic cuts come from defense. For the current fiscal year, Pen- 
tagon planners will be allowed to find their own way of appor- 
tioning the approximately $6 billion required. Although that 
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would entail for the first time since 1979 a reduction in military 
spending after inflation, it could probably be accomplished 
thanks to “shock absorber” clauses that apply only for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. In future years, cuts in military spending of 
10% or more may have to be made, with little Pentagon discre- 
tion about where the ax will fall. 

Because of lead times in defense work, the President might 
have to cancel or postpone as much as $36 billion in weapons 
contracts to achieve an immediate saving of $10 billion in any 
fiscal year. For a program like Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, where budget tightening has already slowed work on some 
technologies, Gramm-Rudman could conceivably achieve by 
legislative fiat what the Soviets failed to do in Geneva: halt any 
real progress on the program. But Pentagon analysts fear the 
greatest cuts would come from reducing vital manpower levels 
and such operating funds as those for food and fuel 

The legislation sets up a timetable for the crises it will cre- 
ate, As each year’s budget makes its way through Congress, the 
Office of Management and Budget and the Congressional Bud- 
get Office are required to estimate the size of the deficit for the 
General Accounting Office. The GAO in turn tells the Presi- 
dent, who by September must issue an order that cuts spending 
across the board to reach the required levels. That is the theory 
In reality, however, if the cuts are as drastic as the plan now 
portends, it merely sets up another series of showdowns be- 
tween an Administration and a Congress reluctant to make 
painful cuts and eager to avoid any blame 
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The Fall of the Screaming Eagles 


A charter-jet crash kills 248 members ofa famed Airborne unit 


hristmas has not been kind to the 

Screaming Eagles of the U.S. Army’s 
101st Airborne Division. In December 
1944, during the Battle of the Bulge, the 
paratroopers of the 101st were under siege 
in Bastogne, Belgium, short of food and 
ammunition and encircled by German 
panzer units. In a Christmas Eve message 
to his men, Brigadier General Anthony 
McAuliffe asked rhetorically, “What's 
merry about all this? We're fighting, it’s 
cold, we aren't home.” Yet McAuliffe 
cheered up his troops, who held on val- 
iantly until the German advance was 
blunted. The general's one-word re- 
ply to a Nazi ultimatum to surrender— 
“Nuts!”"—made history of its own and 
epitomized the defiant spirit of one of the 
Army’s finest units. 

Last week, in another Christmas sea- 
son, 245 men and three women of the 
101st made noncombat history in a tragic 
way. They, along with eight civilian crew 
members, were killed in the worst military 
air disaster ever. Headed home for the 
holidays to Fort Campbell, Ky., after six 
months of multinational peacekeeping 
duties in the hot winds of the Sinai Penin- 
sula, the troopers died in the bleak brush 
and deep chill of Newfoundland when 
their chartered DC-8 jet failed to sustain 
its takeoff from Gander International Air- 
port. The blue-and-white plane rose less 
than 1,000 ft., then smashed, tail first, into 
a small hill, disintegrating in flames about 
a half-mile from the end of the runway. 

The devastation was total. Only a 
twisted 20-ft. section of the plane’s fuse- 
lage remained intact. The stricken craft 
left trees burning and strewn like pickup 


sticks in its wake. The DC-8's debris and 
the soldiers’ personal effects were scat- 
tered in all directions. A boot remained 
upright. A knife hung from a web belt. A 
stuffed bear lay in the snow. Two tiny 
dresses meant for a trooper’s daughter 
somehow escaped the flames 
All of the plane’s 256 occupants died 
instantly. While most were in civilian 
clothes, some still wore their black jump- 
ing boots and the unit’s American eagle 
emblem, selected at the division's creation 
in 1942 as befitting its military mission 
“To crush its enemies by falling upon 
them like a thunderbolt from the skies.” 
This time there seemed to be no enemy 
| but misfortune, and the Eagles had be- 
come victims of their own fatal plunge 
Even before the Gander crash, 1985 
ranked as the worst year for aviation fa- 
talities. The total (excluding the Soviet 
Union, which does not report its air acci- 
dents): 1,948, far beyond the previous 
1974 record of 1,299. The disaster was 
also the second to strike American troops 
assigned to peacekeeping roles in the frac- 
tious Middle East. On Oct. 23, 1983, a ter- 
rorist’s suicidal truck-bomb attack on a 
Marine headquarters in Beirut killed 241 
servicemen. Though a Lebanon-based 
terror group, Islamic Jihad, claimed it 
had caused the latest crash with a bomb, 
| Canadian officials quickly discouraged 
speculation that sabotage may have been 
involved. Pentagon officials agreed with 
that early assessment. 

Investigators from Canada’s Aviation 
Safety Board, who rushed to oversee what 
may be a lengthy probe, were weighing 

| several factors that might have played a 
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ined of the doomed DC-8 STEVE LSS 


role in the crash. Some U.S. air-safety ex- 
perts, who had no firsthand information, 
pointed to the weather: ice had formed on 
other planes at Gander that night, and 
some pilots had taken deicing precau- 
tions. Captain John Griffin of the doomed 
aircraft had not. Other experts noted that 
the 90-ton aircraft, packed to capacity 
and loaded with more than 60 tons of fuel, 
may have been approaching its maximum 
load for a safe takeoff. 





uestions were raised as well about the 

maintenance record of the stretched- 
out DC-8, which was built in 1969 and 
had logged 50,000 flying hours for a suc- 
cession of five owners. The plane’s final 
owner, Miami-based Arrow Air, has a less 
than exemplary record. After inspections 
last year, the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration fined Arrow for faulty record 
keeping on its maintenance procedures, 
for using outdated service manuals and 
providing inadequate instruction to main- 
tenance personnel. The small airline and 
charter service sometimes shuttles troops 
for the U.S Air Force’s Military Airlift 
Command, but Arrow was flying the sol- 
diers of the 101st on a contract with the 
ten-nation Multi-National Force and Ob- 
servers organization | 

The doomed members of the Third 
Battalion, 502nd Infantry, 101st Air- 
borne Division (Air Assault) were part 





| of a US. force of 779 troopers being 


rotated out of the Sinai, where they 
had manned observation posts and check- 
points to enforce Camp David Peace 
Treaty accords against Egyptian or Israeli 
military use of the region. Two hundred 
and fifty soldiers had arrived home by 
charter earlier in the month, and the final 
detachment was scheduled to arrive at 
Fort Campbell this week. 

After leaving their encampment at 
the Red Sea port of Sharm el Sheikh, the | 
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high-spirited Americans, dressed for the 
most part in blue jeans and tennis shoes, 
spent a day at Cairo’s luxurious Hyatt El 
Salam Hotel. Many soldiers stopped in 
the Hyatt's Bazaar Shop to buy such 
Christmas gifts as papyrus, Arabic phrase 
books and necklaces adorned with Sphinx 
pendants. “They were laughing and danc- 
ing a little to the belly-dance music play- 
ing in the shop,” recalled Proprietor Na- 
gui Makari. The Americans, guarded by 
Egyptian uniformed police and plain- 
clothesmen, enjoyed an early-afternoon 
meal in the grand ballroom, dining on to- 
mato soup, roast chicken and French 
pastry. One of the officers offered a pray- 
er: “We are going home. We have finished 
our job. Let us thank God.” 

When the soldiers left Cairo Interna- 
tional Airport Wednesday evening, a 
quirk of fate saved Private First Class 
Eric Harrington of Lake City, Fla. The 
unhappy soldier could not find his pass- 
port, and he was sent back to Sharm el 
Sheikh to await this week’s rotation 
home. His buddies departed on a 1,900- 
mile flight to Cologne, West Germany, 
where the DC-8 landed for a 90-minute 
refueling stop. Security there was de- 
scribed as tight. After a 2,700-mile Atlan- 
tic crossing, the plane touched down at 
Gander to refuel again for the final, 1,700- 
mile leg to Kentucky 

The Gander terminal’s duty-free shop 
was open during the one-hour stop, and 
Clerk Cynthia Goodyear found the place 
invaded by exuberant Americans who 
sang along to the recorded Christmas car- 
ols as they picked out gifts. One blond sol- 
dier bought a money clip inscribed “Super 
Dad” for his father and crystal glasses for 
his mother. “They were clicking their fin- 
gers and just so happy to be going home,” 
Goodyear recalled. One favorite souvenir 
a T shirt reading | SURVIVED GANDER, 
| NEWFOUNDLAND 

As the DC-8 prepared to lift off once 
again, a light snow was falling under over- 
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cast skies, but visibility was a good twelve 
miles. Pilot Griffin was first told by the 
tower to take off to the west, which would 
have put the plane quickly over the town 
of Gander and its 12,000 residents. Fortu- 
nately for the town, the wind shifted and 
the captain was directed to use a runway 
toward the south 
After clearing the Arrow DC-8 for 
| takeoff at 6:45 a.m., the Gander tower op- 
| erators heard nothing more from the 
crew. The four-engine jet began its roll, 
| speeding past Deadman’s Pond on its left, 
| and its wheels left the runway at 6:49. It 
was airborne for less than one minute be- 
fore veering to its right and dropping 
“I saw the plane kind of make a slow 
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Lowered flag at Fort Campbell 


A welcome became a sad wake 
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FRIEDMAN 


BLACK STAR 


descent and disappear, and a mushroom 
of flame shot right into the air,” said 
Boyce Jardine, who was driving nearby. 
“Actually, there was no noise at all. It was 
like watching a silent movie.” But others 
heard a sound. “I saw a flash in the sky, 
like a sunset,” said Judy Parsons, an- 
other motorist. “Then, in a couple of sec- 
onds, I heard an explosion. Then black 
smoke starting coming up.” The witnesses 
seemed to agree on one vital point: the 
plane exploded after it plowed into the 
small trees near Gander Lake, not before. 

Rescue crews reached the site in eight 
minutes and quenched the fires in 90 min- | 
utes, but none of the plane's occupants 
could be helped. Soon the area was eerily 
dark except for the colored lights and 
searching flashlights of the workers, whose 
main duty was to retrieve bodies. The vic- 
tims were placed on plastic sheets in neat 
rows in a nearby hangar. Their bodies were 
to be flown this week to Dover Air Force 
Base in Delaware, where forensic experts 
would undertake the difficult chore of es- 
tablishing firm identifications, 

At Fort Campbell, some 200 relatives 
and friends had gathered for the expected 
early-morning homecoming of husbands, 
fathers, brothers, sisters, sons and daugh- 
ters. A military band was in place in the 
base gymnasium for a merry Christmas | 
welcome. But reports of the crash soon 
spread through the crowd, and at 9 a.m 
Brigade Commander John P. Herrling 
somberly confirmed the rumors 

Flags at the base dropped to half-staff, 
and preparations were begun for a memo- 
rial service this week to be attended by 
President Reagan. Later, two-man mili- 
tary teams began carrying out a duty as 
difficult as any combat the legendary 
division has experienced. At houses and 
apartments across the U.S., the grim mes- 
sengers knocked on doors to deliver the 
feared official notification: the Eagles had 
fallen. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported by Peter 
Stoler/Gander, with other bureaus 
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Bygones 
Let us now praise old enemies 
4é € was not always my biggest fan,” 
H George Bush deadpanned to the 
black-tie crowd of 400 in the capital's cav- 
ernous Sheraton Washington Hotel. That 
was one of many understatements that 
the keynote speaker delicately delivered 
in his tribute to a man who, above all else, 
was not given to understatement. The 
Vice President, eager to defuse the linger- 
ing ultraconservative hostility that could 
block his presidential ambitions for 1988, 
bravely forayed into the far-right corner 
of the lion’s den last week to honor the 
memory of William Loeb, the late pub- 
lisher of New Hampshire’s Manchester 
Union Leader, No puller of punches, Loeb 
regularly aimed sprays of front-page vitri- 
ol at those he regarded as ideologically 
impure, Bush prominent among them 

“A spoon-fed little rich kid,” Loeb 
called Bush during his 1980 primary cam- 
paign against Ronald Reagan. Knowing 
full well that such Loeb rantings still rat- 
tled around in the minds of his audience, 
Bush parried by recounting them himself, 
After Loeb called him an “incompetent 
liberal masquerading as a conservative,” 
Bush says he formed a task force to win 
Loeb over. Subsequently, Bush noted, 
came other Loeb broadsides: “Involved 
up to his neck in Watergate candidate 
of the Trilateralists and Rockefeller bar- 
ons.” When Loeb wrote that “Republi- 
cans should flee the candidacy of George 
Bush as if it were the Black Plague,” 
Bush said he gathered his task force and 
finally faced up to the awful truth 
“We're going to have to put Bill Loeb 
down as doubtful.” 

Bush's decision to join the Loeb tribute 
highlights the battle that is already under 
way for the mantle of Reaganism. For five 
years Bush has acted as an unabashed 
cheerleader for Reagan’s programs in an 
effort to shed the moderate taint that can 
destroy a Republican hopeful these days 
Nevertheless, the loyal Vice President is 
| likely to face a strong challenge on the 

right, notably from New York Congress- 
| man Jack Kemp, who missed the dinner 
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A tribute to change: Bush, with Nackey Loeb, pays homage to her late husband 


In the spirit of the evening, Bush 
worked in some words of tribute to Loeb, 
who died in 1981. “Nobody, least of all 
me, is going to disagree that Bill Loeb 


raised his share of hell.” Added Bush 
plaintively: “I think in my case, he 
overdid it.” His reception was over- 


whelmingly lukewarm. Nackey Loeb, the 
Union Leader’s current publisher and 
William’s widow, spoke as gingerly as 
had Bush. Her late husband, she said, 
“would be grateful to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the US.” for his presence, 
though she carefully refrained from speci- 
fying which Vice President. The evening, 
with all its tiptoeing over sensitive 
ground, brought a sparkle of amusement 
to the eyes of Democratic National 
Chairman Paul Kirk. “The right-wing lit- 
mus tests are already coming fast and fu- 
rious,” he said, “pushing Republicans 
even farther to the radical right.” That, 
no doubt, would have brought a sparkle to 
Loeb’s eyes too. ~By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/ Washington 


Sitting It Out 
Ferraro skips a Senate race 


s the only woman ever nominated for 

Vice President by a major political 
party, Geraldine Ferraro emerged from 
the shambles of the Democrats’ 1984 de- 
feat with her political fortunes damaged 
but by no means destroyed. Moreover, a 
New York Senate seat held by a Republi- 
can was coming up for grabs in 1986, 
offering the former Congresswoman a 
chance to get back to Washington. But 
last week Ferraro took herself out of the 
Senate contest and, at least temporarily, 
off the political stage. At a crowded press 
conference held in the Queens Borough 
Hall, where she had appeared last year 
with Running Mate Walter Mondale, a 
subdued Ferraro admitted somberly, “I 
don’t know what the future holds.” 

Ferraro attributed her abstention 
solely to a 16-month-old Justice Depart- 
ment investigation into her financial 
background. The probe is focused on the 
funding of her initial 1978 House race and 
some of her financial disclosure state- 


ments while in office. In 1979 the Federal 
Election Commission fined her husband 


campaign manager John Zaccaro and her 


committee $750 for arranging $130,000 in 
loans from her family, well in excess of 
the $1,000 legal limit allowed for individ- 
ual contributors. The House Ethics Com- 
mittee, which looked into Ferraro’s fail- 
ure to report fully her and her husband's 
incomes, found that she had committed 
technical violations but did not take fur- 
ther action. Ferraro has been unable to 
learn whether the Justice Department 
probe will end before the 1986 Senate 
campaign, and decided that the uncer- 
tainty would be fatal. Said she: “If the in- 
vestigation was still pending, the issue 
would be Geraldine Ferraro.” 

Ferraro’s finances, which bedeviled 
her 1984 campaign, were not her only po- 
litical liability. Alfonse D'Amato, who | 
squeaked into office five years ago in a 
three-way contest, has confounded Dem- 
ocrats by building a formidable base for a 
second-term bid. A tireless campaigner 
who tends assiduously to home-state de- 
tails, D’Amato has amassed a war chest of 
$7 million. Last week, even though the 
Democrats have yet to come up with a 
candidate, five New York City unions, in- 
cluding those representing city employees 
and transit workers, endorsed D'Amato, 
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The noncandidate: damaging uncertainty 


bringing his statewide total to nearly 70 
Even New York City Mayor Ed Koch, a 
Democrat, has praised him as “a miracle 
worker” for his ability to win funding for 
local projects such as a Navy base on Stat- 
en [sland and mass-transil repairs 

Aside from pondering the Senate race, 
Ferraro has been promoting her book Fer- 
raro: My Story, a best seller since publica- 
tion in November. She plans to add to the 
$1 million she has earned from that ven- 
ture by joining a law firm, and she says she 
wants to remain active in public affairs 
Said she: “I think I can be of service to my 
country without being in public office, at 
least for the time being.” That qualifier left 
little doubt, however, that public office is 


where she would rather be g 
TIME 
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YOU DON’T WORK BANKERS’ HOURS. 


We know that running your own business takes more than a 9 to 5 commitment. 
From you. From your bank. That's why we'll be there when you need us. At 7 a.m. or 7 p.m. 
Whether you need working capital, expansion financing or services like payroll and cash 
management, you can count on Lane. Any time. We're ready to put the strength of $1.6 billion 
in assets to work for Chicago area businesses like yours. So if you're ready for a business 
banker who always has time for you, call the Lane Banks. 
312/498-6650, extension 1000. 


lake view « northbrook - northwest national - pioneer NEITHER DO WE. 
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the lane banks 















TEST YOUR HQ. 
(Heartburn Quotient) 


with ALAN KING 


D0 What is Frank Sinatra's secret recipe for spaghetti sauce (and how the hell 
did Alan King get hold of it)? 


(CD How does it feel to watch Orson Welles eat? 

(0 What is the best thing to do with airline food? 

(2 How does Zubin Mehta keep the spice in his life? 

(CD How does Alan King get first-class treatment from hotel room service? 
(D0 Does he really cook Steak Tartare? 
0 And most important of all: 





FeeL THE WARMTH 
OF Mexico 





Ask your travel agent for information 
on the following 


BEACHES Over 6,000 miles of 
beaches and sunshine year-round 
Visit Acapulco, Canctn, Cozumel, 
Mazatlan, Puerto Vallarta, Manzanillo, 
Ixtapa-Zihuatanejo, Los Cabos, 
Loreto, Guaymas 


COLONIAL TOWNS Steeped in his- 
tory and charm. Visit Guanajuato, San 
Miguel de Allende, Morelia, Puebla, 
Cuernavaca, Taxco, Oaxaca, Mérida 


ARCHAEOLOGY The mystery of 
our ancient cultures in over 11,000 
sites. Visit Teotihuacan, Tula, El Tajin, 
La Venta, Monte Alban, Mitla. Tulum, 
Palenque, Uxmal, Chichén Itza 












Memoirs of a Happy Later 
You'll findall the answersinthisone-of-a- ¢¢ ° : 

kind book—a steaming Jambalaya" of recipes ‘Alan King Isa 
and reminiscences—spiced with gossip, jokes, win Shy 
insider's tips and off-the-wall pranks by one of s €. And has written a 
America’s funniest comedians. With tech- enpatieus 5 chaiiahior alcaivars 
nical assistance, running commentary and ies cs - JOSEPH FELLER 
occasional exclamations of utter amazement ; 


” arg critic Mimi Sheraton. | have never 

A spicy blend of known a couple 
culinary comedy.’-108 who checked 
“An unusual literary into a motel for 


ARTS & CRAFTS Everything from 
pottery to silver to hammocks, 
colorful and alive. Visit Guadalajara, 
Oaxaca, Patzcuaro, Mérida, Taxco, 
Uruapan, Tzintzuntzan, Veracruz 


zesty book that will be irresistibly 


CUISINE Among the world’s most 
enticing cuisines. Visit Puebla, Oaxaca, 
Chiapas, Yucatan, Veracruz 


These are a few of Mexico's many 
attractions, only hours away on over 
70 daily flights from major U.S. and 
Canadian gateway cities 


















For more information, send ths Coupon tc 
99 salami d !? Mexico Ministry of Tourssm 
feat’ —RAY an: eggs. PO Box 2637 
FRANK SINATRA Clifton, New Jersey 07015-2637 
Narne 
LAN KING @&M raven 
Cr Zip. 





MIMI SHERATON 


“See page 27 At bookstores now LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


Please number in order of preference the areas 
st interest [0 yOu 








— Archaeology 
— Colonial Towns —Arts & Crafts 
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picture tube applications. It must be sharp enough for 
extended viewing from inches away. That's why 
demanding computer professionals demand 
monitors from NEC. 

Even if you don't run a mainframe computer 
installation, it's comforting to know that NEC puts 
aglUlaghe) Mol) meoline Ui cmane liom cenlae ee A OMA 
Receiver/ Monitors for the home. 

Consider the NEC CT-2610A. It uses a full square 
26” picture tube for an undistorted image, and a 
comb filter for picture resolution that’s even better 
than TV broadcasting itself. The CT-2610A receives 
stereo TV, tunes in 142 channels, and gives you 
enough inputs and outputs to start your own TV 
network. 

You see, building highly acclaimed computer 
monitors is not enough for NEC. We fee! obligated to 
take the world’s most advanced technology one step 
further. Into your home. 
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We bring high technology home. 


NEC Home Electronics (U.S.A), Inc. 1401 Estes Avenue, Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 


brings you a better 
monitor experience here. 








In Good Faith 


Salvaging affirmative action 





ew issues have aroused as much de- 

bate within the Reagan Administra- 
tion as the 20-year-old Executive Order 
requiring companies doing business with 
the Government to hire more women and 
minority employees. Attorney General 
Edwin Meese has long contended that the 
numerical hiring goals established in re- 
sponse to Executive Order No. | 1246 cre- 
ate a racial quota system and a form of 
“reverse discrimination” against white 
men. Labor Secretary William Brock and 
others who support the order have sought 
to stymie the Attorney General's persis- 
tent efforts to dismantle affirmative ac- 
tion and make it voluntary 

Last week Meese and Brock appeared 
on the verge of a compromise. Together 
they are expected to propose that the 
President sign a new Executive Order 
specifically barring minority quotas in 
hiring. However, the new directive will 
not eliminate the goals and timetables 
that Meese wants abolished. Since regula- 
tions issued under the current Executive 
Order already essentially proscribe racial 
quotas, requiring only that companies 
make “good faith efforts” to meet the hir- 
ing goals, the new proposal would result 
| in almost no change in the current state of 
affirmative-action law 

The compromise was apparently 
reached at the not-so-gentle behest of 
White House Chief of Staff Donald Re- 
gan, who felt that the dispute was politi- 
cally damaging to the Administration 
Regan’s fiat came after Meese’s Justice 
Department launched a surprise attack in 
August by submitting a draft of a presi- 
dential order that effectively branded La- 
bor Department hiring goals as illegal 
quotas. The tactic raised such a ruckus 
that the Justice Department judiciously 
retreated. Regan then told Meese and 
Brock to come to an agreement on their 
dispute before taking it to the President 

Although Meese knows that Reagan 
shares his distaste for the current regula- 
tions, he has been outgunned on the issue 
A majority of the Cabinet are against gut- 
ting the Executive Order, as are the lead- 
ers of both parties in Congress. In the 
Senate, 67 members have urged the Presi- 
dent to retain the current Executive Or- 
der. The system of goals has support not 
only among civil rights organizations but 
also from many U.S. businessmen, who 
find it a fair and flexible solution. Says 
Ralph G. Neas, executive director of the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 
“We've got the strongest consensus on 
this that we've ever had on a civil rights 
issue.” 

The compromise could collapse only 
if a frustrated Attorney General decides 
to circumvent the White House chief of 
Staff and go directly to the President. Out- 
numbered everywhere else, Meese is un- 
likely to make a last-minute appeal in the 
Oval Office a 
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Albright with his children and the Hardings at Yellowstone's Mammoth Hot Springs in 1923 


The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 





Present at the Preservation 


4 orace Marden Albright was only 26 during that August in 1916 when the Na- 
tional Park Service was created. A wily Californian, bursting with energy, he 
was possessed by a vision of how to preserve the nation’s grandeur. 

His boss, Stephen Mather of the Department of Interior, the other midwife of 
that legislation, was off in the Sierra wilderness. Albright was so convinced that 
the legislation signaled the beginning of something great that he was determined 
to seize the moment. In those wonderful days, one young man with heart could 
move mountains—or at least help preserve them. He persuaded his congressional 
staff friends to speed up the process of getting the Parks Act printed on parch- 
ment after it had been passed by Congress, approved by the requisite leaders and 
forwarded to President Woodrow Wilson as quickly as possible. 

On Capitol Hill, the enrolling clerk was balking. The President signed legis- 
lation only on certain days, the clerk told Albright, and there was no call for this 
bill to be rushed. At that instant the clerk’s telephone rang. Albright eaves- 
dropped. Wilson wanted the Army appropriations legislation brought down. “Be 
a good fellow and stick the Parks Act in the same envelope,” pleaded Albright 
The clerk weakened and tucked it in the envelope destined to be carried to the 
White House in minutes. 

Albright dashed to the streetcar, flung his long frame on board and beat the 
courier to the White House, where Legislative Clerk Maurice Latta was also 
moved by his enthusiasm and promised to slip the bill into the President’s night 
papers and even try to rescue the pen used in signing. A few hours later, Albright 
picked up a phone and heard the magic words: “The President signed the bill.” 

Though he is now nearly 96, Albright can recall what he did next. “I went right 
down to the postal telegraph office and sent Mather a night letter: ‘Park Service bill 
signed nine o'clock last night. Have pen used by President in signing for you.’ ” 

That story and many more lie between the covers of a new book, The Birth of 
the National Park Service: the Founding Years, 1913-33, by Albright as told to Rob- 
ert Cahn (Howe Brothers). Mather became the first director of the Park Service, 
and Albright followed him as the two struggled to consolidate their authority over 
the natural wonders of the U.S. In a big old touring car with Warren Harding in 
Yellowstone in 1923, Albright told the President he had sealed off the road and “it 
will be 20 miles before we see another soul.” Harding joyously pulled out some 
chewing tobacco, cut himself a generous plug and rumbled toward Old Faithful, ex- 
pertly spitting the juice over his shoulder and “neatly clearing the side of the car.” 

In 1927, when Calvin Coolidge went fishing under Albright’s eye in the Fire- 
hole River, the President let a park ranger take some of the lead weights off his 
line so the spinner would work better. Some time later, the ranger suggested add- 
ing weight and reached for new sinkers in Coolidge’s tackle box. Rasped the par- 
simonious Coolidge: “What did you do with those two pieces of lead you took off 
the line the other day and put in your pocket?” 

And just a few days ago in Studio City, Calif., Horace Albright heard from 
another President: “I understand that your work describes how the National 
Park idea took strong root, blossoming not only into one of America’s greatest 
achievements but also one of our finest contributions to the entire world.” The 
cable was signed Ronald Reagan 
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“He Couldn’t Manage Any More” 





fter a lifetime working land inherited 

from his father and grandfather, Dale 
Burr was going broke. He found himself, 
at age 63, more than half a million dollars 
in debt on the 560 acres in Lone Tree, 
lowa, that constituted his livelihood, 
home and heritage. While visiting his 
brother-in-law Keith Forbes late last 
month, the ordinarily tight-lipped farmer 
and his wife Emily, 64, bemoaned their fi- 
nancial troubles for four hours. “We 
haven't even got money for groceries,” 
Emily confided. Said Forbes: “It hurt 
Dale not to be able to pay his debts. He 





ra 
soak . 
The Burrs’ 


ted Lone Tree farm 


said the Hills Bank was after him to sell 
his livestock and machinery and rent his 
land out. But he was too proud for that.” 

That pride, perhaps mingled with 
psychopathy, boiled over in Burr last 
week when he went on a calculated shoot- 
ing spree, killing his wife, a bank presi- 
dent and a fellow farmer before taking his 
own life. The grotesque tragedy reflected 
the agony of America’s beleaguered farm 
belt, where in the past three years thou- 
sands of spreads have been foreclosed and 
dozens of banks have shut down in the 
worst economic crisis since the Depres- 
sion. In the wake of the Iowa killings, 
Midwesterners wondered whether the 
frustration of the struggling agrarian class 
would lead to more violence. “A lot of our 
callers are on the edge,” says Dan Levitas 
of Prairiefire, a Des Moines—based hot 
line for troubled farmers, “and it might 
not take much to push them over. Some 
say if they're going to go, they're going to 
take someone with them.” 

Burr went over the edge on a bitterly 
cold Monday morning last week. Before 
setting out in his aging pickup, the strap- 
ping 6-fi. 2-in. Burr strode into the kitch- 
en of his farmhouse and shot his wife 
Emily dead; friends said he evidently 
could not bear her having to live with 




























A shooting spree in lowa underscores the farmers’ plight 


what he was about to do. He then drove 
six miles to Hills (pop. 550), Iowa, and 
entered the Hills Bank & Trust Co., where 
he owed more than $400,000. After a tell- 
er refused to cash a $500 check because 
his account was overdrawn, Burr fetched 
a loaded 12-gauge shotgun from his truck. 
Concealing the weapon in his overalls, he 
returned to the bank, pushed open the 
door to the office of Bank President John 
Hughes, 46, and fired a single blast, hit- 
ting Hughes in the head and killing him 
instantly. In an adjoining office, he aimed 
at two other bank officers but double- 


Dale and Emily in a church-directory photo 


pumped the gun, ejecting a round that 
might otherwise have taken their lives. 

Leaving the bank, Burr hunted down 
Richard Goody, 38, on a nearby farm. 
Goody had won a $6,000 judgment from 
Burr’s son in a land dispute; there was a 
score to settle. Burr shot the younger man 
in the face, leaving his corpse in the snow 
between two hog feeders. Just then 
Goody’s wife, returning from an errand, 
drove up in a truck with their six-year-old 
son. Horrified, she gunned the engine and 
fled; Burr fired but missed. 

As Burr headed back to his farm, a 
Johnson County deputy sheriff drove up be- 
hind him, siren blaring. Burr pulled off the 
road, while the officer waited in his car for 
reinforcements. When other deputies and 
state police arrived, they found Burr 
slumped in his truck, dead of two self-in- 
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flicted gunshot wounds. At the farm, au- 
thorities found the body of Emily Burr, 
along with a one-sentence note Burr had 
scrawled. According to a sheriff's deputy, 
“He said he couldn’t manage his problems 
any more.” 

The rampage left Iowa perplexed, as 
well as anguished. * Nobody thought Dale 
would do things like that,” said a farmer 
who knew Burr. “He was quiet, didn’t 
smoke or drink, didn’t socialize much. His 
life was his wife and that farm of his.” But 
Burr felt overwhelmed by his debts: in ad- 
dition to the Hills Bank loans, he owed 
$139,900 to another bank and nearly 
$10,000 to his brother-in-law Forbes. 
Nevertheless, with his land alone worth 
about $2,000 an acre, his farm still had 
enough value to protect him from foreclo- 
sure. “Burr was not destitute,” Neil Mil- 
ner of the Iowa Bankers Association says. 
“There had to be other emotional consid- 
erations that led him to cold-blooded 
murder.” A cruel irony was that Hills 
Bank President Hughes had a reputation 
throughout southeast Iowa as a farmer's 
friend. Ray Marner Jr. of Lone Tree’s 
Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank re- 
called, “He realized how hard it is to turn 
down someone for a loan during the week, 
when you have to sit next to them in 
church on Sunday.” Hughes, whose bank 
has more than $200 million in assets, had 
no intention of foreclosing on Burr's farm, 
even though the farmer could not make 
his interest payments. Said a farmer who 
admired Hughes: “Dale Burr had no right 
to shoot him, take him away from us.” 








B. as farm foreclosures have in- 
creased, many farmers have come to 
view bankers as the enemy. In 1983 a 
Minnesota farmer and his son lured a 
bank president and a loan officer to their 
foreclosed ten-acre tract, ambushed and 
killed them. Last year a Nebraska farmer 
was killed in a shootout after firing at 
state troopers with a rifle. The conflict be- 
gan earlier in the day when sheriff's depu- 
ties tried to serve him legal papers con- 
cerning $300,000 in overdue loans. This 
fall in Iowa two occasions were recorded 
in which farmers, carrying loaded guns in 
their trucks, thought about murdering 
bankers. “A year ago, I'd have said what 
happened at Hills this week was unthink- 
able,” said one Johnson County bank 
president, “No more.” 

Relatives and friends who grieved for 
the victims could only pray that the violence 
in the heartland, and the despair that has in- 
cited it, would subside. In Iowa City, 1,500 
mourners jammed a memorial service for 
Hughes, where the Rev. Henry Greiner 
called on elected officials to “heed the cries 
of those who till the soil and feed the na- 
tion.” In Lone Tree, Dale and Emily Burr 
were buried side by side in a cemetery just a 
mile from their farm. The day before, Rich- 
ard Goody’s widow turned down the offer of 
a military funeral for her husband even 
though, as a Viet Nam veteran, he was enti- 
tled to one. “No more guns,” Marilyn 
Goody said softly. — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Hills 
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American Notes 


Searching Out Falsehood 


Ronald Reagan has tried several times to authorize wide 
use of lie-detector tests but on each occasion has backed down 
in the face of opposition from Congress or his own Administra- 
tion. Confronted by the need to police some 100,000 Govern- 
ment employees and contractors who have access to ultrasecret 
national security information, the President is trying once again. 
The Los Angeles Times disclosed that Reagan had signed a 
national security directive on Nov. 1 providing for the 
polygraphing of federal contractors and employees, including 

| Cabinet members 

The controversial tests will be used primarily for those who 

hold or apply for “special access,” or clearance to handle infor- 
mation with a security rating higher than Top Secret. 


questions will concern security, not an individual’s personal life. 
Speakes denied that the stepped-up use of lie detectors is direct- 
ly related to the spate of spy arrests this year. Those cases caused 
| enough alarm about national security, however, that criticism of 
Reagan’s latest resort to the machine has been notably muted. 





Brother, Can You Spare a Bus? 


The letter asked whether Vienna, 
W. Va. (pop. 13,000), had any motor- 
cycles, hospital beds, sewing ma- 
chines, wheelchairs, buses or other 
equipment to spare. After Mayor 
William Owens finished reading it, 
he did what any skeptic would do: he 
tested the signature by running a wet 
finger over it. The name José Duarte 
smudged. Says Owens: “It was real.” 
The solicitation was one of more 
than 100 that El Salvador’s President 
Duarte, himself a former mayor (of 
San Salvador, the capital), has sent to 
American cities requesting assis- 
tance for his war-ravaged nation. Though many of the mayors 
contacted by Duarte expressed sympathy, most had responses 
similar to that of Portland’s Mayor J.E. Bud Clark. Said a 
spokesman: “We understand that other people have problems. 
But Portland, like every other city, is having to swallow hard and 
really look at its own finances to see how we can best serve our 
own people.” Duarte’s request is a slight embarrassment for the 
State Department, since El Salvador is already receiving a siz- 
able chunk of American aid. Indeed, in fiscal 1986 the U.S. has 
plans to send that country $350.6 million in economic aid, as well 
as $132.6 million in military assistance 





Petitioner Duarte 


Sanctuary’s Unwanted Visitors 


By now, the pattern is familiar: desks are rifled, file 
cabinets searched, records apparently stolen or photocopied 
Money and expensive equipment are usually left untouched. In 
Six cities during the past 14 months, groups providing support 
and sanctuary for Central American refugees have been hit by 
burglaries, suggesting an organized campaign of harassment 
The break-ins have occurred at churches and the offices of 
Sanctuary groups, as well as organizations providing legal guid- 
ance to Central American refugees in Seattle, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Phoenix and Guadalupe, Ariz., and Cambridge, Mass. 


| wherever it strikes. Those emotions, 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes said the polygraph | 





ANTONIO SUAREZ 


Some burglaries are repeat jobs. The Cambridge offices of 
the New Institute for Central America (NICA), which arranges 
for Americans to travel to Nicaragua, were ransacked recently 
for the fourth time. “We think that the Government is behind 
these acts,” said Garrett D. Brown, NICA’s associate director, 
though he had no solid proof to support his theory. The FBI and 
Immigration and Naturalization Service insist they had nothing 
to do with the burglaries. “We are not involved in any illegal 
break-ins,” said FBI Spokesman Bill Carter. He added, “If we did 
it, they wouldn’t know it. We're better than that.” 


AIDS 


Spitting with Intent to Kill 


AIDS breeds panic and paranoia 





along with some legal legerdemain, 
have led Michigan prosecutors to 
charge a carrier of the AIDS antibody 
with assault with intent to murder 
The weapon: saliva. Authorities said 
that Autoworker John C. Richards, 
28, scuffled with four Flint, Mich., 
police officers when they arrested 
him for drunk driving on Dec. 6. The 
officers said that Richards became 
enraged, told them he had AIDs, 
warned that he was going to infect 
them and then spat at them. Richards was ordered last week to 
undergo psychiatric testing. 

While medical experts have found no evidence that AIDS can 
be spread by spitting, prosecutors claim that Richards neverthe- 
less believed he could have infected the officers. Robert Weiss, 
the chief prosecutor, compared Richards to an assailant armed 
with a defective gun. Notes University of Michigan Law Profes- 
sor Yale Kamisar: “If the person really believed he could trans- 
mit a deadly disease by spitting at someone, then one could make 
a case that he is liable for prosecution.” 





John C. Richards 


NARCOTICS 
A Deadly New Hit 


On the mean streets of New York City, where the drug en- 
tered the marketplace last year, it is known as “crack.” Dealers 
sell pellet-size “rocks” of the highly purified cocaine in small 
plastic vials for prices starting at about $10. Crack is smoked 
rather than snorted, and a single hit provides a short but intense 
and practically instantaneous rush. The drug of the moment, it 
has been reported in at least 13 states, and police in New York 
and California have been busy busting the “base houses.” or 
“rock houses,” where the stuff is sold and smoked. Said William 
Hopkins of New York’s substance abuse services division: “Drug 

addicts are always looking for the ulti- 

mate high, and they all agree that crack is 

the ultimate.” 
| Crack’s low price and quick payoff 
make it especially alluring to teenagers 
Young abusers, said Arnold Washton, a 
New York expert on treating cocaine ad- 
dicts, “run the gamut from inner-city 
ghetto kids to kids from affluent suburbs.” 
But the price of this highly concentrated 
drug is greater than many youngsters re- 
alize: New Jersey’s national cocaine hot 
line (1-800-COCAINE) has found that 98% 
of the callers say they became addicted to 
crack within six months 





A “rock” of “crack” 
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A Preview of Ford Taurus 
‘New Standards of Automotive 


The new Ford Taurus and Mercury Sable contain over 300 engineering details designed 
to answer the American Driver's call for higher quality. They set new standards for six 
passenger roominess and comfort. And new standards in their engines, their transmis- 


®@ Unique rear suspension in station wagons @ Aerodynamic flush glass all around for less 
for maximum cargo capacity wind noise 

8 Optional integral station wagon picnic tray e Long windshield blades and large spray 

® Station wagon load floor tie downs pattern 

® Two woy liftgate on station wagon ®@ Convenient single key for door and ignition 

® Aerodynamically designed corrosion ® Optional Insta-Clear” windshield for quick 
resistant station wagon luggage rack clearing of ice or frost 

® Easy access lockable under floor storage ® Loss-proof tethered gas cap 


compartment on station wagon 
®@ Station wagon 60/40 rear seat back with 
convenient access release 





®@ Optional automatic 
overdrive four speed transaxle 


®@ Non-corrosive fuel lines Ford Taurus LX Wagon 
® Power front disc/rear drum brakes 

®@ Front wheel drive with advanced four whee! 
® Conveniently located swing-down fuse box 


fully independent suspension : 
with extra fuses 


® Long life nitrogen gas pressurized shocks 
. ° c / 
ond struts Low brake fluid-warning light 
@ 5 MPH polycarbonate corrosion free, scuff 


® Extensive corrosion protection, including 
resistant bumpers 


lower bodyside protection 


, ®@ Aerodynamic halogen hec n 
® Stainless Stee! muffler and exhaust Aerodynamic halogen headlamps 





system — standard with 3.0L V-6 engine ® All season tread stee!-belted radial ply tires 

®@ “Lubed for life” suspension and steering ® \I|uminated safety designed front door trim 
components panel and rear door reflectors 

© Permanent set front alignment (caster & ® Clearcoat over metallic paint option 
camber) @ Front and rear door courtesy lights 

® Power rack-cnd-pinion linear steering ® One-piece shingled doors seal for easier closing 


Buckle up—Together we can save lives. 


and Mercury Sable: 
Quality from the inside out. 


sions, their suspensions. Part-by-part, feature-by-feature, Ford Taurus and Mercury 
Sable have been designed from the inside out to be the best cars we've ever made. 
They'll be available at Ford and Lincoln Mercury dealer showrooms in late December. 


@ 2.5L HSC 4-cylinder fuel injected engine 

© 3.0L EF! multiple port injected V-6 engine 

® Most advanced electronic engine controls 
(EEC IV) with “memory 

® Hydraulic engine dampers contributing toa 
comfortabdie and quiet ride 

® Yellow highlighted underhood, “self-check 
Teatures 

® Easy-open hood with gas cylinder hood 


$sist struts 





® “Easy-check” see-through fluid reservoirs 


®@ Individual “shut-off” climate control registers 


® Comfortable driver's left footrest, with larger 
accelerator pedal 





Mercury Sable LS Sedan 


w electron 


® Self adjusting throttle contr 


search radio (optional on 


nd window switches for touch 


identification for “eyes on road” operatior 
® 100,000 mile teste 


® Ergonomically designed instrumer 





Sana gauges 
® Floor angled and front seat tracks spaced for 
rear passenger toot comfort 


@ Rear seat heat ducts (standard except 


® Wide vertical seat track release bar for easy 
seat adjustment 


® Back supported power lumbar option 


peration for seat belts 


¢ 


sliding moon root option with rear tilt 


ventilation and sliding sun shade 


Ford - Lincoln « Mercury - Merkur 
Ford Trucks - Ford Tractors 


Quality is Job 1. 








ARGENTINA 


Haunted by History | 


World 


A long-awaited verdict fails to heal the wounds of the “dirty war” 


nticipation crackled in the air as 
nearly 500 human rights activ- 
ists, journalists and other specta- 
tors crowded into a Victorian- 
style courtroom in downtown Buenos 
Aires. For eight months the chamber had 
resounded with the chilling testimony of 
833 witnesses as they recounted tales of 
murder, torture and abductions in the 
night committed against suspected sub- 
versives during six years of military rule 
from 1976 to 1982. Buta heavy silence fell 
over the room as six appeals-court judges 
| filed in last week to deliver their verdict 
on the nine military leaders who had been 
charged with responsibility for what Ar- 
gentines now call the “dirty war” against 
leftist terrorism 

In a steady, almost monotonous voice, 
Court President Leon Carlos Arslanian 
read a summary of the justices’ 2,000-page 
decision. He and his brethren, he ex- 
plained, had studied the country’s crimi- 
nal code and all the legal depositions pre- 
sented to them. They had consulted 
international law specialists and consid- 
ered the theories of conventional and rev- 
olutionary warfare, as well as the teach- 
ings of the Roman Catholic Church. But, 
said Arslanian, “we have not found one 
single rule that justifies, much less ex- 
cuses, the authors of facts that have been 
brought before this trial.” 

With that, Arslanian pronounced 
Jorge Rafael Videla, 60, President of Ar- 
gentina from 1976 to 1981, and his navy 
commander, Admiral Emilio Massera, 
60, guilty of homicide, illegal detention 
and other human rights violations. The 
two were stripped of their military rank 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Three co-defendants, including Roberto 
Viola, 61, who succeeded Videla as Presi- 
dent, were found guilty of lesser charges, 
deprived of military rank and given sen- 
tences ranging from 4% to 17 years. The 
remaining four officers—among them 
General Leopoldo Fortunato Galtieri, 59, 
who as President from 1981 to 1982 initi- 
ated the ill-fated war with Britain over the 
Falkland Islands—were acquitted 

The court's historic decision disap- 
pointed human rights activists, who had 
hoped for harsher sentences that would 
ease the pain suffered by families and 
friends of the estimated 9,000 people who 
disappeared during the dirty war. After 
Arslanian read the decision acquitting 
Galtieri and the others, Hebe de Bonafini, 
president of the Mothers of the Plaza de 
Mayo, angrily donned a white kerchief 


7 


Leopoldo Galtieri: acquitted 


embroidered with the human rights 
group’s mournful motto, MAY THE DISAP- 
PEARED APPEAR ALIVE. When De Bona- 
fini refused to remove the offending gar- 
ment, the judge ordered her to leave the 
courtroom. “I had no other way of pro- 
testing but to put on my kerchief when I 
heard that the killers were absolved,” 
she told reporters. Later that evening, 
hundreds of other protesters marched 
through the city streets chanting “To the 
murderers, prison now!” 

The verdict “will not close the chapter 
on investigations,” said Emilio Mignone, 
a leading human rights activist. “It will do 
just the opposite, prolong them indefinite- 
ly.” Indeed, attention quickly turned to 
the 1,700 cases pending against 300 or so 


Jorge Videla: life sentence 


lower-ranking military officers charged 
with carrying out the dirty war. Said Mig- 
none: “There have to be more trials of 
military leaders now. 

Despite the controversy over last 
week's verdict, Argentines could still take 
pride in the trial, which marked the first 
time that civilians in any of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s chronically coup-prone nations have 
openly held the military accountable for 
misconduct. Bringing the guilty to justice 
was made all the more arduous because 
the repression was carried out in secret 
Later, evidence that could have served as 
proof was destroyed. “One can imagine 
the difficulties that the appeals court met 
if it did not wish to depart from the norms 
of strict legitimacy,” said Ernesto Sabato, | 





Roberto Viola: 17 years 
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a novelist who headed a citizens’ commis- 
sion that investigated the disappearances 
‘Thus with all the defects the trial could 
have had, we ought to consider it an hon- 
orable demonstration of Argentine de- 
mocracy for a world where there was nev- 
er anything like it 


Much of the credit for that triumph of 


democracy belongs to President Raul Al- 
fonsin, 58, who celebrated his second an- 
niversary in office last week. Alfonsin has 
made a national reckoning with the years 
of terror one of his administration's top 
priorities. Thus he swiftly repealed the 
immunity measure that his junta prede- 
cessors had pushed through in their final 
days in power. In October 1984, when a 
military tribunal predictably found noth- 
“objectionable” in the junta’s actions, 
Alfonsin moved the case against them 
into the civilian courts. The President de- 
clined to comment on the verdict last 
week, but so, significantly, did the mili- 
tary, which many observers had feared 
would never sit silently by while others 
passed judgment on its misdeeds 


ing 


ince he won the presidency in 

December 1983, Alfonsin has 

faced other challenges with simi- 

lar aplomb. The trial notwith- 
standing, his most notable achievement so 
far may be the near miraculous at- 
tempt to rescue Argentina’s serious- 
ly ill economy. In February, Al- 
fonsin named Juan Sourrouille, 45, 
an unknown academic, as Economic 
Minister. Rejecting the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund’s orthodox aus 
terity measures, Sourrouille devised 
an even tougher remedy, known as 
the austral plan. The scheme 
named for the currency that re- 
placed the devalued peso, is a blend 
of wage, price and currency controls 
government spending cuts and tax 
increases. The most important in- 
gredient, however, the 
ernment’s unprecedented promise 


was gOv- 


personally guaranteed by Al- 
fonsin—that it would no longer 
print money to cover its deficit 


spending 

Since the plan’s introduction in 
June, inflation has dropped from a 
sizzling annual rate of more than 
2000°% to a relatively mild 33 For 
the first me since 1978, the treasury 
is showing a surplus, and interest 
payments on the country’s $51 bil- 
lion external debt, which includes 
$8.1 billion owed to U.S. banks, are 
up to date. Only 18 months ago, Ar- 
gentina was on the brink of default 

During the past few weeks, a 
number of international economists 
and bankers have made pilgrimages 
to Buenos Aires to see the miracle 
for themselves. “We have profound 
admiration for the courage and skill 
with which the government has 
seized the nettle and acted to curb 
inflation and to set this country back 
On the road to growth,” World Bank 
President A.W. Clausen told a group 
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For victims’ mothers, little comfort 


assembled at Argentina’s Central Bank 
last week. David Mulford, Assistant U.S 
Secretary of the Treasury, declared dur- 
ing a visit last month that Argentina 
would be an ideal candidate for his gov- 
ernment’s new Baker loans (named after 
Treasury Secretary James Baker), which 
will provide low-interest funds to help 
Third World debtors stimulate long-term 





For President Alfonsin, widespread approval 


economic growth. Mulford is among 
many experts who clearly hope that Ar- 
gentina will set an example for other 
distressed lenders 

Despite its remarkable progress, how- 
ever, Argentina is far from cured. Eco- 
nomic experts agree that permanent re- 
covery is dependent on the government’s 
ability to lift wage and price controls 
without reviving inflation. Alfonsin must 
also induce more private investment and 
woo back the approximately $25 billion in 
capital that fled the country during infla- 
tionary times. Finally, the government 
will have to return to private hands some 
of the 300 or so state-owned enterprises 
which lost a total of $2 billion last year 
All of this will require public confidence 
that inflation has truly been conquered 

Alfonsin’s Radical Party made a 
strong showing in congressional elections 
last month, an apparent sign that the pub- 
lic approves of the President’s perfor- 
mance. But it is still too early for Alfonsin 
to declare a total victory in his campaign 
to restore international respect for Argen- 
tina. He has promised union leaders a still 
undetermined wage increase early next 
year to make up for lost purchasing pow- 
er. Businessmen are clamoring for similar 
price relief. The trials next year of the 300 
lower-ranking officers accused of crimes 
in the dirty war—and a separate 
trial, now under way, of Galtieri and 
two other junta members for mis- 
managing the Falklands war—will 
stir up more debate over who bears 
the ultimate responsibility for the 
ghosts of the past. The trials may 
also further strain the patience of 
the military, which may be weak- 
ened but is still a potentially power- 
ful force in Argentine affairs. Most 
important, Alfonsin will have his 
hands full trying to strengthen the 
spirit of democracy in his country 
“In Argentina, we are dealing with 
55 years of democratic crises,” said 
Alfred Stepan, a Columbia Univer- 
Sity expert on Latin America. “But it 
has a different feel to it this time 
People are attaching a much deeper 
value to democratic processes and 
institutions.” 

There was a promising sign last 
week that the country is indeed 
heading in the right direction. A few 
hours before the verdict in the junta 
trial was delivered, the government 
announced that it had lifted a 60-day 
state of siege under which constitu- 
tional guarantees against arbitrary 
arrest had been suspended. Alfonsin 
declared the siege in October to 
clamp down on an alleged conspira- 
cy by twelve right-wing officers and 
civilians to disrupt the Nov. 3 con- 
gressional elections. The siege ended 
15 days ahead of schedule. In that in- 
stance, as in sO many others, Al- 
fonsin appeared to have moved fast- 
er than even some of his supporters 
had expected By Janice C. Simpson. 
Reported by George Hatch and Gavin 
Scott/Buenos Aires 
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Still cagey after all these years: the President and Vice-Presidential Nominee Tolentino 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Getting Their Acts Together 


Marcos names a running mate, and his foes form a joint ticket 


he countdown to disaster had already 

begun. On Monday, Salvador (“Doy”) 
Laurel, 57, marched into the office of the 
Philippine Commission on Elections (CO- 
MELEC) and filed as a candidate in the 
Feb. 7 presidential election. On Wednes- 
day, Corazon (“Cory”) Aquino, 52, did the 
same thing. With the ink on Aquino’s reg- 
istration papers barely dry and with 
only hours remaining before the mid- 
night filing deadline, there was only 
the dimmest hope that the two opposition 
leaders would patch up their differences 
and revive plans that had collapsed three 
days earlier to run on a single ticket. 
The possibility loomed that the opposition 
vote would be split in the snap election— 
and President Ferdinand Marcos, 68, 
would be assured of victory. 

By early Wednesday afternoon, 
Aquino and Laurel had each met sepa- 
rately with Jaime Cardinal Sin, the influ- 
ential Archbishop of Manila, who has 
been a frequent critic of the Marcos 
regime. Sin encouraged both to subordi- 
nate their personal ambitions to the 
greater interests of the country, Later 
Aquino and Laurel met at the house of 
Maur Lichauco, the sister of Aquino’s 
husband, slain Opposition Leader Ben- 
igno (“Ninoy”) Aquino. In just 20 min- 
utes, the two candidates agreed to revive 
their deal for a unified slate. At 10:30 
p.m., Aquino and Laurel returned to CO- 
MELEC and re-registered. By agreement— 
and to Aquino’s obvious delight—the new 
papers listed her as the presidential candi- 
| date and Laurel as her running mate. For 
Laurel, there was the satisfaction that the 
ticket would be fielded under the banner 

of the party he had spent years building, 


the United Nationalist Democratic Orga- 
nization (UNIDO) 

The rescue came not a moment too 
soon. Earlier that day, the 8,462 delegates 
attending the nominating convention of 
the ruling New Society Movement (K.B.L.) 
had assembled at the Manila Hotel to sub- 
mit the party’s nominations for the presi- 
dency. As expected, Marcos’ was the only 
name offered. Formalities concluded, the 
President entered the hall, borne trium- 
phantly on the shoulders of loyal aides 
With a touch of nostalgia, or perhaps su- 
perstition, he wore the same striped short- 
sleeved shirt jacket that he had worn to the 
1965 K.B.L. nominating convention at 
which the stage was set for his first success- 
ful presidential bid. After the cheers of 
“Marcos still!” had quieted, the President 


| stepped to the microphone and launched 


into a sonorous denunciation of the opposi- 
tion. He accused his political foes of slan- 
der, corruption, godlessness and collusion 
with “leftist killers.” 

Then Marcos did something he had 
not done for more than a decade: he desig- 
nated a Vice President, a post he had abol- 
ished after he declared martial law, evi- 
dently for fear that any understudy might 
someday try to hasten his departure. To the 
surprise of many, he picked as his running 
mate Arturo (“Turing”) Tolentino, 75, a 
party maverick who was sacked as Foreign 
Minister nine months ago for espousing 
views “incompatible” with the President's. 

With those rival displays of unity, the 
Philippine campaign season was under 
way. On the K.B.L. side, Marcos demon- 
strated beyond any doubt that he is firmly 
in charge of his party and. in his choice of | 


for surprises. On the opposition side, the 
new ticket was the most powerful in re- 
cent memory. Aquino, while politically 
inexperienced, has a reputation for moral 
integrity that is certain to attract voters 
fed up with the corruption, economic mis- 
management and military ineptitude that 
have marked the later Marcos years. She 
will also benefit from her connection with 
the martyred Ninoy Aquino. Former Sen- 
ator Laurel brings to the ticket. in addi- 
tion to his own savvy as a veteran politi- 
cian, the well-oiled political machinery of 
UNIDO, the country’s third-strongest po- 
litical force, after Marcos’ K.B.L. and the 
illegal Communist-led National Demo- 
cratic Front, whose military arm is the 
New People’s Army 

While there are no reliable polls to 
gauge voter preferences, Laurel predicted 
last week that the opposition would cap- 
ture 80% of the vote in a “fairly clean 
election” and 70% in a “fairly dirty” one 
The estimate seems wildly optimistic. 
True, the anti-Marcos forces enjoy a pro- 
nounced edge in metropolitan Manila, 
home of 4 million of the country’s 25 mil- 
lion registered voters and the region | 
where the opposition captured 16 of 21 as- 
sembly seats contested in last year’s par- 
liamentary elections. But in most of the 





K.B.L. boosters show their preference 
An unbroken record of imposing his will 


country’s 73 provinces, the K.B.L. sul 
commands strong voter loyalty. 

Moreover, the united opposition slate 
may actually cost Aquino votes among 
her more radical supporters, many of 
whom regard the vice-presidential candi- 
date as a latecomer to the anti-Marcos 
cause. Laurel, who is married and has 
eight children, was a Senator before the 
1972 declaration of martial law; unlike 
other leading opposition figures, he suf- 
fered neither imprisonment nor serious 
loss of fortune under the emergency. In 
1978 he won a seat in the interim Nation- 
al Assembly as a K.B.L. candidate, and 
he did not become an active member of 
the opposition until 1982. Although Lau- 


Tolentino, that he has not lost his talent | rel made a name for himself during the 
| 
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The “grr that’s Beer a work of , 
art for centuries. 


John Jameson first created his mas- __ delicate flavor. Today ‘ 
terpiece of whiskey in 1780. He skill- guished flavor has made ‘t 
fully married the finest native grains most popular Irish whiskey. — 
with the purest water. Then, through Which, naturally, Pri AM MESO 
the ancient art of triple-distilling, he | guishes you when you give Sov 
achieved an exceptionally smooth and __it asa gift. IR (sth ght +e 





ONCE AGAIN, YOU V 
TTO 


HAND IT 


Between these two 8mm video 
triumphs, Sony has clearly 
thought of everything 

On the left, you see simplic- 
ity itself in the new Sony 
Handycam™ video camera/ 
recorder. An unprecedented 
creation that puts Sony picture 
and sound quality in the palm 
of one hand. It has the Ready 
Focus™ lens so it's ready to go anywhere, any- 
time, and record up to two colorful hours of life 
as it happens. 

Now look to the right and see the world’s 
most creative camcorder, the Sony Video 8” It's 
not quite as small as the Handycam, but that's 


because we packed more creative features into 


it. Like auto focus, and a zoom lens to help you 
be more inventive 





TO SONY. 


Both are endowed with 
advanced Sony technology, 
so they're smaller and lighter 
than VHS models. With fea- 
tures VHS hasn't even discov- 
ered yet. Like solid-state CCD 
sensors for crisper images, 
even in low light 

Speaking of VHS, we even 
thought of them. If you already 
ou can transfer 

> versa, With 












f VHS or Beta 
no loss in quality. 

Well, now that we've handed you these 
amazing advances, it's time to advance your 
own potential. 

Just see your Sony dealer and ask fora 
hands-on demonstration 








Introducing Video 8, the handiest video camera/recorders you've ever seen. Ss ONY. 
NE AND ONLY» 
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1970s by founding the country’s first 
legal aid society, leftist opposition mem- 
bers are largely unimpressed by his rec- 
ord as an advocate of the poor. Instead, 
they see the Yale-educated lawyer as a 
slick machine politician who will cozy up 
to US. interests and bring about little 
change in the lives of ordinary Filipinos 
Late last week there were signs that dis- 
salisfied opposition factions might boy- 
cott the elections 

Marcos’ opponents can ill afford to 
have any potential supporters stay home 
Despite the President's sinking popularity 
since the Aquino assassination in August 
1983, Marcos remains a formidable foe 
He has two decades of uninterrupted rule 
under his belt and an almost unbroken 
record of imposing his will on the 54 mil- 
lion people of the 7,000-island archipela- 
go. He has tight control of the country’s 
electoral apparatus and could easily rig 
the elections, as he has been charged with 
doing in the past. Even if he allows an 
honest contest, the incumbency gives him 
an enormous campaign advantage with 
the power to dispense favors and reward 
supporters. While the Aquino forces hope 
to raise $28 million for the campaign, 
K.B.L. insiders expect Marcos to spend 
at least $150 million during the next 

| two months 
If that money fails to persuade enough 


Stoking ; widespread anti-Marcos sentiment 
Fed up with corruption and ineptitude 
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was lifted that allows the President to is- 
sue decrees and use emergency powers 

Tolentino’s willingness to serve as 
Marcos’ vice-presidential candidate 
caught many Filipinos off guard. Last 
month when Marcos endorsed Cabinet 
Bill No. 7, calling the Feb. 7 election, To- 
lentino was among the first to label the 
contest unconstitutional because Marcos 
refuses to resign before the vote is held. 
Last week the feisty Tolentino, whose 
quick wit and muscular physique belie his 
age, found a new position. “If the Su- 
preme Court rules the bill unconstitution- 
al, then there will be no election,” he 
said. “If it doesn’t, there will be [an elec- 
tion], and we have to support the Supreme 
Court to defend the constitution.” As for 
his well-known dissatisfaction with Mar- 
cos-style rule, Tolentino now says calmly, 
“The moment I become his Vice Presi- 
dent, I can be close to him and advise him 
more effectively.’ 

That is assuming, of course, that Mar- 
cos will maintain Tolentino on the K.B.L 
ticket. Given the peculiar twists and turns 
of Philippine politics, it is quite possible 
that the ruling-party slate will change be- 
fore, or even on, Feb. 7. Under Section 77 


voters to remain loyal to his cause, Mar- of the Omnibus Election Code, which was 


cos now has another powerful weapon in 

his arsenal: his running mate, Tolentino 
| A 37-year veteran of Philippine politics 
and one of the country’s leading experts 
on constitutional law, Tolentino is a popu- 
lar vote getter who could boost the K.B.L 
turnout in the critical metropolitan Ma- 
nila area, his home district. In the 1984 
parliamentary elections, he was the only 
K.B.L. candidate to win a seat in the city 
of Manila. An outspoken critic of the 
Marcos regime, Tolentino has called for 
the President's resignation several times 
| in recent years. He also took part in the 

unsuccessful 1984 Assembly battle for the 

abolition of Amendment 6, a constitution- 

al provision adopted after martial law 
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adopted three weeks ago, any candidate 
for President or Vice President can with- 
draw or be disqualified at any time until 
noon of election day, and any votes cast 
up to that point will be tallied for the per- 
son from the same party who has been 
named to fill the vacancy. Skeptical Fil- 
ipinos, Laurel among them, have 
warned that Marcos might use that 
clause at the last minute to make First 
Lady Imelda his running mate or even 
| the K.B.L.’s presidential candidate. For 
now, Mrs. Marcos seems determined to 
dispel such rumors. “I had to go to the 
major leaders who wanted me on the 
ticket and tell them no,” she told TIMI 
last week. “I really don’t like any public 


Back in step: after a false start, Aquino and Laurel announce 





arevived partnership 


office because I am much too sensitive.” 

Opposition leaders tried last week to 
play down the tactical brilliance of Mar- 
cos’ selection of a running mate. “It’s a 
sign that [the Marcos factions] are desper- 
ately trying to deodorize their image,” 
said Assemblyman Joselito Atienza. “But 
like any other deodorant, it will fade 
away.” Still, some opposition sources con- 
ceded that the Tolentino nomination was 
a factor in persuading Aquino and Laurel 
to mend their differences quickly 

The question of the election’s consti- 
tutionality, however, remains unsettled 
Marcos’ opponents, in hopes of delaying 
the vote and gaining more time to cam- 
paign for their candidates, have filed a to- 
tal of ten petitions with the Supreme 
Court challenging the legality of the 
snap election. The court scheduled a 
hearing for this week on the matter, but a 
ruling may not come for weeks. Opposi- 
tion members, including Aquino, have 
warned that if Marcos senses impending 
defeat at the polls, he might signal the 
justices, all of them handpicked by him, 
to call off the election. With a respected 
constitutional expert like Tolentino on 
Marcos’ team, the ploy might gain great- 
er credibility 

The opposition campaign could also 
be disrupted by a law that requires any 
presidential candidate to have been a le- 
gal resident of the Philippines for the 
past ten years. Although Aquino has 
maintained a residence in Queson City 
and has paid Philippine taxes during 
the past decade, she and her husband 
lived in exile in Boston from 1980 to 1983 
Few believe that the President would 
challenge Aquino’s candidacy on such 
a sensitive point. On the other hand, a 
politician as resourceful as Marcos 
might try almost anything if the going 
gets rough —By Jill Smolowe. Re- 
ported by Sandra Burton and Nelly Sindayen/ 
Manila 
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ON THESE NEW GM CARS 


¢ CHEVROLET CAVALIER - PONTIAC SUNBIRD 
* OLDSMOBILE FIRENZA : BUICK SKYHAWK 
* CADILLAC CIMARRON 


Treat yourself to something special for the holidays. ..a new GM car, Our low 8.5% 
GMAC financing rate for qualified retail buyers can make it possible. Let GMAC 
help you pamper yourself. 

It's simple. Just choose one of these exciting new GM models out of stock 
from your participating GM Dealer and take delivery by December 31, 1985. 
Ask for the special GMAC Holiday 8.5% rate and let your GM Dealer do 
the rest. Dealer financial participation may affect the final negotiated 
price of the vehicle 

Low 8.5% GMAC financing makes this an excellent time to buy 
yourself a present. See your GM Dealer now for complete program details. THIS GMAC 
1 happy holidays from GMAC, an E "redit Op y Company. HOLIDAY SPECIAL ENDS 
And happy holidays from GMAC, an Equal Credit Opportunity Company DECEMBER 31, 1985. 


ISRAEL 


World 


month from diplomatic assignments in 


Tensions Without and Within | 


Double troubles with Syrian missiles and a spy case 


Pollard, the U.S. Navy coun- 
| terintelligence analyst accused of 
spying for Israel, continued to un- 
fold last week, as an eight-member 
U.S. Government team arrived in 
Tel Aviv to question Israeli offi- 
cials suspected of involvement in 
the affair. At the same time, the 
government of Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Peres wrestled with another 
problem: a rise in tension between 
Israel and Syria over the Israeli 
downing of two Syrian MiG fighter 
planes a month ago. Though some 
Israeli officials described the mat- 
ter as a “crisis,” to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment the danger appeared to 
have subsided by the time the 
Israeli public got wind of the impasse. 

The trouble began Nov, 19 when Israe- 
li jet pilots, accompanying a pair of recon- 
naissance planes making a routine sweep 
over Lebanon, shot down the Soviet-made 
MiG -23s in Syrian airspace. The Israeli pi- 
lots said later that they had thought the 
MiGs were heading directly toward them 
The Syrians immediately began to bring 
SA-2 missile batteries into positions along 
their border with Lebanon. Even more 
ominous, they transported SA-6 and SA-8 
mobile missile batteries into Lebanon 
to positions along the Damascus-Beirut 
Highway and around Baalbek. The Israe- 
lis, concerned that the Syrian reinforce- 
ments would make Israeli reconnaissance 
flights exceedingly dangerous, asked the 
US. for help. Acknowledging to U.S. En- 
voy Richard Murphy that Israel had 
erred in firing at the Syrian planes, Peres 
persuaded the American, who was 
in Damascus at the time, to urge 
President Hafez Assad to with- 
draw the missile batteries 
After reportedly receiving 
| from Murphy vague Israeli assur- 
ances that such air clashes would 
be avoided in the future, Assad 
withdrew the mobile missile bat- 
teries from Lebanon. That gesture 
eased tensions somewhat, but As- 
| sad left the SA-2s in place within 
Syria along the Lebanese border, 
perpetuating Israeli fears that the 
reconnaissance flights would still 
be threatened 
At first the Israelis tried to keep 
the whole affair secret, even to the 
point of asking newspaper editors 
not to print stories about it. Foreign 
Observers concluded from this that 
the Israelis, though they later re- 
leased some of the details of the Syr- 
ian missile emplacements to report- 
ers, were trying hard to avoid a 
confrontation. As for Assad, he had 
obviously felt obliged to respond to 


| 
| he strange case of Jonathan 
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the loss of his planes. But he knows the lim- 
itations of his air force, and seemed unlike- 
ly to risk an open fight with the Israelis. 
Overall, the U.S. felt that whatever tension 
had existed earlier was easing 

The same could not be said about rela- 
tions between Israel and the U.S., which 
have been seriously strained by the Pollard 
case. Both sides were keeping quiet about 
the US. mission to Israel, which was head- 
ed by Abraham Sofaer, the State Depart- 
ment’s legal adviser. “All I can tell you is 
that I can tell you nothing,” said an Israeli 
Foreign Ministry spokesman. With such 
an effective news blackout in place, jour- 
nalists speculated that the U.S. team was 
probably focusing on three Israelis: Rafi 
Eitan, the security official who headed the 
secret unit that controlled Pollard, and 
Ilan Ravid and Yosef Yagur, the two sci- 
attachés abruptly removed last 


Nov. 19: Israeli jet: 
shoot down two / 
Syrian fighters { \ 


| the U.S. The Americans were said to be 





Bar-on and Sofaer in Jerusalem: the word was “no comment” 


concentrating on two basic points: the ex- 
tent of the damage Pollard may have 
caused, and whether he was operating in 
isolation or as part of a broader spy 
network 

From the beginning, the Israe- 
lis insisted that the US. team 
should conduct a fact-finding mis- 
= sion, not a judicial interrogation. 
The Israeli side was led by Hanan 
Bar-on, a Foreign Ministry official 
with diplomatic status equal to So- 
faer’s. The Israelis were torn be- 

tween wanting to minimize the 

| 
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damage by appearing to be cooper- 
ative and at the same time not con- 
tributing too substantially to the 
U.S. case against Pollard. Said one 
Israeli official: “We feel deeply hu- 
/ miliated by all this.” 
The Reagan Administration 
seemed to view the case as a be- | 
trayal by a friend, an act unneces- 
sary and inappropriate even in the amoral 
world of espionage. There were indica- 
tions that the Administration had tempo- 
rarily reduced the level of intelligence in- 
formation it shared with Israel. Moreover, | 
it did not let the matter rest with the U.S. 
mission to Israel. Late in the week federal 
investigators armed with court warrants 
raided the offices of three U.S. companies 
in an attempt to establish whether the 
firms had illegally shipped to Israel the 
technology and equipment for an im- 
proved process of producing tank cannon 
barrels 

Israel maintained that it had con- 
tracted legally with one of the firms, | 
Napco Inc. of Terryville, Conn., to build a | 


| chrome-plating plant for the government- 







Syrian missiles 


owned Israeli Military Industries. Only 
last May, a federal grand jury indicted a 
California businessman on charges of ille- 
gally exporting to Israel 800 de- 
vices of a kind that could be used to 
trigger nuclear weapons. Whatev- 
er emerges from last week’s raids, 
some Israelis saw in them a veiled 
U.S. threat: Cooperate in the Pol- 
lard case or face a continuing flow 
of damaging information 

While some Israelis complained 
that the U.S. was being high-handed 
in its demands, others rejected the 
idea advanced in Israel that the 
Pollard spying mission had been 
conducted without the knowledge 
of present or former high-ranking 
officials. Declared the Jerusalem 
Post: “One of Israel’s top political 
leaders is obviously responsible for 
either horrendous judgment .. . or 
political irresponsibility in failing | 
to supervise the extremely sensi- 
tive intelligence agency that car- 
ried out the spying operation in 
Washington.” Or perhaps even 
both. —By William E. Smith. Reported | 
by William Stewart/Washington and 
Ron Ben Yishai/Jerusalem 
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ETHIOPIA 


A Forgotten War Rages On 


Once more, Eritrean rebels fight offa government offensive 


For the past 24 years, Ethiopia's north- 
ern province of Eritrea, with its strategic 
620-mile coastline on the Red Sea, has 
been mired in a savage war between Eritre- 
an nationalists, who are fighting to win 
their independence, and the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment, which is bent on subduing what it 
calls the “Eritrean bandits.” The U.S 
backed the Ethiopian regime of the late 
Emperor Haile Selassie during 
the early years of the civil war 
But U.S. ties with the country 
all but dissolved after 1977, 
when Ethiopia's leader, Lieut 
Colonel Mengistu Haile Mar- 
iam, allied his country with the 

| Soviet Union 
Moscow is now Addis Aba- 
ba’s principal ally in the Eri- 
trean conflict. The Soviets have 
poured more than $3 billion in 
arms and 1,700 military ad- 
| into famine-stricken 
Ethiopia, making Mengistu’s 
210,000-man army the largest and best- 
equipped in black Africa. Yet all that 
might has not blunted the will of the Eri- 
trean rebels. The bloody, seesaw war, 
largely forgotten in the West and even in 
Africa, has claimed hundreds of thousands 
of lives. TIME Reporter Edward W. Des- 
mond recently traveled to Eritrea and filed 
this report 


visers 


Fo. miles to the east of Nacfa, a once 
prosperous farm town that is now a 


Soviet-made AK-47 assault rifles stand 
watch in trenches along a ridge. Across a 
narrow valley, in places just 60 yards 
away, Ethiopian troops are dug in. Some 
| of their comrades, identifiable by their 
| bright green uniforms, lie dead in no- 
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bombed-out ruin, rebel fighters carrying 


man’s-land. An exchange of automatic- 
weapons fire echoes through the valley 
Moments later, two Soviet-built Ethiopi- 
an MiGs roar overhead in search of the 
rebels’ camouflaged artillery and tank 
emplacements. Sipping tea in his com- 
mand bunker, Afewerki Melke, a field 
commander of the Eritrean People’s Lib- 
eration Front, turns to his visitors and 
says, “Why we're here is sim- 
ple. All we want is our land.” 

Last month the army 
launched the second phase of 
a fall offensive aimed at 
breaking through the E.P.L.F.’s 
250-mile-long defensive line 
and capturing Nacfa. Ethiopi- 
an infantry, backed by Soviet- 
made T-54 and T-55 tanks, 
tried to blast its way onto the 
heights commanded by the 
rebels. One night Ethiopian 
fighter-bombers pounded reb- 
el positions near Nacfa for 
five hours with bombs, rockets and na- 
palm. Ethiopian infantrymen, backed by 
more than a dozen tanks, managed to 
overrun a rebel position. Before the Ethio- 
pians could move on Nacfa, though, rebel 
reinforcements moved in from the flanks 
and drove the Ethiopians back in a long 
night of fighting 

That was only one of a dozen failed 
Ethiopian assaults during November. 
“It's a pity to see the way they waste 
men,” observes a rebel fighter. Ethiopian 
casualties in the battle numbered 200 
killed or wounded and four captured. The 
rebels refuse to discuss their losses. Says 
Afewerki: “When you attack, you lose 
men, and when you defend, you also lose 
men.” The E.P.L.F. leadership is confident, 


as are Western intelligence analysts, that 


Yau 


Aconventional, set-piece conflict: E.P.L.F. rebels remove camouflage from a Soviet-made tank that was once property of the Ethiopian army 


the sputtering government drive, like the 
seven other major offensives launched by 
Mengistu’s army since 1977, will fail to 
crack rebel lines around Nacfa 

An earlier phase of the offensive went 
better for the Ethiopians. In October gov- 
ernment forces moved by air, sea and land 
to capture a stretch of the Red Sea coastal 
plain held since last year by the rebels. 
They dislodged the insurgents, who re- 
treated into the hills. In the southwest, 
Ethiopian armored units recaptured two 
rebel-held towns, Tessenei and Barentu 
Mengistu reportedly was jubilant over the 
advances. But the gains probably mean 
little: the recaptured areas were changing 
hands for the second time—and almost 
certainly not the last. “We cannot defend 
the plains against the armor and air pow- 
er of the Ethiopians,” says an E.P.L.F 
commander, “but we will return to those 
areas when the time is right.” 

Unlike rebels fighting Soviet-support- 
ed regimes in Nicaragua, Kampuchea, 
Afghanistan and Angola, the Eritreans 
are fighting a conventional, set-piece war 
Their estimated 24,000 fighters, backed 
by thousands of trained militiamen, con- 
trol several hundred square miles of in- 
hospitable mountainous terrain. Guerrilla 
units also move freely in rural areas be- 
hind Ethiopian lines, though government 
forces hold the major cities. “The Ethiopi- 
ans concentrate their effort on crushing 
our main units and controlling the roads 
and towns,” says E.P.L.F. Politburo Mem- 
ber Sebhat Ephrem. “That strategy does 
not leave them enough troops to control 
the countryside.” 

The incessant fighting has intensified 
the effects of the drought that led to wide- 
spread famine in the region. Heavy fall 
rains should have produced healthy crops 
in Eritrea and neighboring Tigre prov- 
ince; in nearby Sudan, record crops are al- 
ready being harvested. But in Eritrea and 
Tigre, so many farmers have been pushed 
off their land by the war that the Eritrean 
Relief Association, the rebel’s relief arm, 
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estimates that Eritrea’s fall crop will 
reach only 25% of its potential. Says Se- 
lass Ghimay, 28, who fled her village be- 
cause of the drought: “Even if there is 
food and seed, there will be no peace. I 
will not go back.” 

Although the war is the rebels’ main 
preoccupation, their vaguely Marxist, 13- 
member ruling politburo promotes land 
reform and supports a health-care system 
in areas it controls. Through the ERA, the 
rebels operate 23 camps in Eritrea for 
135,000 persons displaced by the war and 
famine. Trucks and camels transport 
grain and other supplies to another esti- 
mated 750,000 Eritreans, many of them 
behind Ethiopian lines. Western agencies 
give the relief operations high marks. “It’s 
really extremely efficient,” said Robert 
Cottingham, the director for Africa at Lu- 
theran World Relief. 

At the main rebel hospital in Orota, 
near the Eritrean-Sudanese border, stone 
buildings partially dug into mountain- 
sides house operating rooms and recovery 


wards. Outside a surgical ward, litter- 
bound and heavily bandaged fighters 
wait silently in the cool evening air 


Among the more advanced procedures 
performed by E.P.L.F. surgeons: micro- 
surgery to repair burst eardrums and skin 
grafis for burn victims. “We are very 
rich in experience here,” says the hospi- 
tal’s chief, Dr. Assefaw Tekeste. “There 
are not many combat surgeons who are 
well acquainted with removing both Sovi- 


et- and American-made bullets and 
shrapnel.’ 
Assefaw is an avid student of U.S 


Army Medical Corps practices during the 
Viet Nam War. “The Americans had 
helicopters, of course, and we don’t,” he 
says. “But we still manage to get casual- 
ties from the field to surgery in twelve 
hours, compared with eight hours for the 
Americans in Viet Nam. And of the casu- 
alties who make it to a hospital, our mor- 
tality rate is 25 per 1,000, compared with 
20 per 1,000 for the Americans 

The constant air bombardment is 


Facing the largest and best-equipped army in black Africa: E.P.L.F. re 
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A wounded rebel soldier in surgery at Orota 


probably the major cause of casualties. It 
also shapes practically every aspect of life 
behind E.P.L.F. lines. Unless skies are 
overcast, vehicles are not permitted to 
move during the day. Trucks or jeeps are 
hidden beneath nearly every acacia tree 
Antiaircraft guns are on constant alert 
Every rebel building is covered with 
vines and tree branches; some permanent 
structures have 2-ft.-thick stone walls 
that can withstand barrages of shrapnel 
Civilians are regularly lectured on how to 
wipe burning napalm jelly from their 
skin 

The refugee camps are more difficult 
to hide and defend. This fall the Ethiopi- 
ans struck at nine camps, killing 66 civil- 
ians. At Solomuna camp, home to 7,000 
Eritreans, including 500 children in an 
orphanage, Ethiopian MiGs dropped 20 
bombs in one day last September. Nine 
people were killed, including six children, 
and 23 were wounded. Solomuna’s resi- 


dents now rise before dawn and climb 
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into narrow ravines, where they spend 
the day huddled under rock overhangs 
The sound of a distant MiG one morning 
instantly silenced several hundred chat- 
tering children, as all peered skyward 
Ghiday Haile, 33, sat under a rock ledge 
holding her four-year-old son. “Women 
who were friends of mine died in the at- 
tack,” she recalled. “I will never again 
spend the sunlight hours in that camp.” 

But even the night can be perilous 
Late one evening an Ethiopian plane, 
probably a Soviet-made An-12, unleashed 
a payload of bombs and flares near the 
camp, lighting up the sky for miles 
around. The brilliant display, which the 
Eritreans call the “Christmas tree,” fell 
harmlessly into the mountains. But ERA 
workers report that the night raids fright- 
en refugees for miles around. “What the 
Ethiopians want,” says one, “is to scare 
our people into leaving these camps and 
force them to cross into Sudan or into gov- 
ernment-controlled camps.” 

Financial support for the rebels comes 
from some 500,000 Eritreans living over- 
seas. The U.S. and other Western govern- 
ments have not backed the E.P.L.F., in 
part because some of the group’s leaders 
are Marxists. In addition, like many Afri- 
can countries, they are reluctant to sup- 
port what some see as a secessionist move- 
ment. Says a US. State Department 
official: “[Such] support establishes prece- 
dents that could prove explosive all 
around the continent.” Rebel leaders, 
however, have long insisted that the U.S 
and the West have a responsibility to back 
Eritrean independence. They point out 
that in 1962 Haile Selassie asserted Addis 
Ababa’s control over Eritrea in violation 
of a 1950 U.N. resolution that called for 


Eritrean political autonomy. “We base 
our case on that U.N. resolution,” says 
Sebhat. “And we want the Americans and 


the West to act according to their prom- 
ises at the U.N.” The prospect remains 


unlikely. But the rebels believe more 
strongly than ever that it is a key to 
ultimate victory a 


cruits drill with rifles and sticks at a training camp in Eritrea 





THE NEW SAAB 9000 HAS ACHIEVED AN IDEAL BALANCE. 
75% SPORTS CAR AND 75% LUXURY SEDAN. 


You’ve driven in a sports car. Remember the way it hugged the 
road? The way it took the turns? The way it accelerated? The way you felt? 

(You could accept the negatives, such as comfort which approximated 
that of the front seat on a roller coaster. ) 

You've also driven in a luxury car. Remember the legroom? The stor- 
age space? The relaxing seats? The way you felt? 

(You could also accept the negatives, such as the fact it drove like 
the Queen Mary. ) 

Saab asks you not to accept negatives. Rather, add up the positives 
of both aspects of the new Saab 9000. 

On the sports car side, there’s performance in the form ofa 16-valve, 
intercooled, turbocharged engine that takes a car from 0 to 60 in hardly 
any seconds and maintains speed and fuel efficiently for hours on end. 

A suspension with McPherson struts that sits a Saab 9000 on a road 
as if car and asphalt or car and macadam or car and dirt were one. 

The steering, of course, is rack-and-pinion, so the driver can’t help 
feeling and knowing what's happening between the tires and the road. 

The brakes are large-diameter discs, power-assisted and, with a 
dual-circuit system, almost “fail-safe? 

On the luxury sedan side, there’s Automatic Climate Control. You 





tell your Saab 9000 what temperature makes you feel the most chipper 
and it, through microprocessors, keeps you happy. 

Size: People in government (the EPA) charged with such things 
have declared the Saab 9000 a “large” car. 

Considering the legroom, the elbowroom, and the carrying space 
(up to 56.5 cu. ft.) that may even be a mite bit of an understatement. 

The touches: Seats 
and a steering wheel that 
adjust to even the most 
extraordinary anatomy. 

Instruments within 
your reach and so well- 
thought-out that your 
eyes,so used tobeing as- i 
saulted on the road, will 
come to appreciate the Besse green tunketicn. 

The exterior? Well, check the pictures on these pages for a few sec- 
onds. Then see a new Saab 9000 for yourself at a Saab dealer, where a 
perfect balance always exceeds the sum of its parts. fay 

The most intelligent cars ever built. GRAB (G2 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


The thrill of victory: jubilant U.D.F. leaders arrive at Jo 








hannesburg after trip from Natal 


Unexpected Courtroom Triumph | 





G rinning broadly, their fists clenched in 
the air, six United Democratic Front 
leaders were greeted with cheers and 
shouts by the crowd that had gathered 
at Johannesburg’s Central Methodist 
Church. As the leaders were embraced by 
Nobel Laureate Bishop Desmond Tutu, 
six other U.D.F. members received a simi- 
lar reception 300 miles away in the coastal 
city of Durban. The occasion: the unex- 
pected dismissal of treason charges 
against the twelve by the South African 
government. Though four of the 16 people 
on trial still face charges, the collapse of 
the case against most of them was a rare 
victory for opponents of the apartheid re- 
gime. “The state had no case,” said U.D.F. 
Leader Curtis Ndlovu. “We say to the gov- 
ernment, ‘The struggle continues!” ” 

From the beginning, the prosecution 
of the U.D.F. leaders smacked of govern- 
ment harassment. Five of the defendants 
were arrested in 1984 after they publicly 
| opposed revisions in the South African 
constitution, which had created a tricam- 
eral legislature giving limited power to In- 
dians and those of mixed race, but none to 
the black majority. By mid-February, po- 
lice sweeps had netted eleven more 
U.D.F. leaders. In April a 587-page in- 
dictment alleged that the U.D.F. was a 
political front for the banned African Na- 
tional Congress, which favors the violent 
overthrow of the South African govern- 


| ment. The specific charges: high treason, | 


violations of the Terrorism Act and fur- 
| thering the cause of illegal organizations 
like the A.N.C. 

When testimony in the case began in 
Natal province on Oct. 21, the prosecu- 
tion’s star witness turned out to be Isaak 

| de Vries, a political scientist at Rand Afri- 





Pretoria drops treason charges against twelve activists 


kaans University, who spent weeks de- 
scribing the U.D.F’s violent aims and 
A.N.C. connections. Under withering 
cross-examination, however, he admitted 
that his knowledge of both organizations 
was limited to a reading of their literature 
and other research materials. Finally, two 
weeks ago, De Vries was forced to admit 
that his previous testimony had contained 
“fundamental mistakes.” 

Last week Natal Attorney General 
Michael Imber announced, without ex- 
planation, that all charges had been 
dropped against twelve of the U.D.F. 
leaders, including Co-Presidents Archi- 
bald Gumede and Albertina Sisulu. Four 
black labor leaders, along with 22 U.D.F. 
activists in Transvaal province, still face 
charges of treason. But government critics 
now see little chance that they will be con- 
victed. Says David Dalling of the opposi- 
tion Progressive Federal Party: “The state 
tried to use the courts as a political weap- 
on and had to withdraw in disarray.” 

The prosecutorial cave-in may 
breathe new vitality into the United Dem- 
ocratic Front, a multiracial coalition of 
more than 600 community organizations 
that claims 1.5 million supporters across 
South Africa. The organization has be- 
come the principal voice of dissent against 
Pretoria’s policies of racial separation. 
Still, the government of State President 
P.W. Botha last week reminded its oppo- 
nents it will not tolerate even the most 
peaceful protest. In Cape Town, some 200 
demonstrators gathered on a beachfront 
carrying lighted candles, singing and 
chanting. After warning them that the vig- 
il was illegal, police dispersed the crowd 
with plastic whips. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 








GUATEMALA 


Reaffirmation 





Cerezo is elected President 


s he stepped from his bulletproof 

Mercedes-Benz, cheering well-wish- 
ers mobbed President-elect Vinicio Cer- 
ezo Arévalo outside the headquarters of 
his Christian Democratic Party at Guate- 
mala City’s Camino Real Hotel. Cerezo, a 
42-year-old lawyer, had just been de- 
clared the victor in a runoff election for 
the Guatemalan presidency. The second 
round of balloting came after national 
elections last month failed to produce a 
candidate with a majority. This time Cer- 
ezo captured 68% of the vote, soundly de- 
feating his opponent, Newspaper Owner 
Jorge Carpio Nicolle, 53, of the center- 
right National Center Union Party. Even 
Christian Democratic Party leaders were 
surprised at the size of his victory. De- 
clared Cerezo last week: “We have buried 
the era of stolen elections. We are going to 
work for democracy.” 

The new President's inauguration, 
scheduled for Jan. 14, will mark Guate- 
mala’s return to civilian rule after 15 
years of military dictatorship. Cerezo’s 
election is thus expected to clear the way 
for increased military aid from the US., 
which has earmarked $10 million for 
Guatemala in fiscal 1986 providing that a 
civilian government is in power and Gua- 
temala improves its human-rights record. 
US. officials termed the balloting “fair 
and honest,” but warned . | 
that they will closely moni- = 
tor Cerezo’s progress in re- 
versing a legacy of govern- © 





ment violence against 
civilians. In 1977 Guate- 
malan officials rejected 


US. military assistance be- 
cause it was conditioned on 
respect for human rights. 

Critics of the outgoing 
government of General 
Oscar Humberto Mejia 
Victores contend that po- The winner 
litical kidnapings and kill- 
ings, aimed mostly at peasants, union 
members and university students, persist. 
Families of the “disappeared” blame gov- 
ernment security forces. Last week Cer- 
ezo announced that one of his first goals 
will be to clean up the security apparatus. 
He declared, “The army cannot limit the 
power of the head of the armed forces [the 
President], and if they try to do so, they 
will have to create a coup.” 

The new President’s top priority, 
though, will be to reinvigorate the coun- 
try’s depressed economy. Guatemalans 
currently suffer a nearly 50% rate of job- 
lessness and underemployment, inflation 
of almost 60% and a $2.3 billion foreign 
debt. Cerezo vowed last week to end cor- 
ruption, which, he believes, “eats up 
25%” of the $600 million annual national 
budget. a 
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R@ As an AT&T systems technician, I know service isn't just a job, 
it’s a way of life. 

When a leading Wall Street firm caught fire, I was there before it 
was even out. Our team worked through the night and had the 
systems up before the bell rang on Wall Street. 

We worked hard all night for one reason. 


We can be the difference between a customer's 
business surviving or going up in smoke. 

So we treat all our service calls as though the business were ours. 
Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, year in, year out, we're 
here to help. Nearly 20,000 of us, the most experienced service force 


in the country. Committed to the same basic idea about service. 9J 
To find out more, call 1 800 247-1212. 


Whether it’s telephones, information or network systems, long 
distance services, or computers, AT&I is the right choice. 


Joseph G. Curreri 
AT&T Technician 
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Lift up — heart. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 
tahoe wt to mabe © cammpany gmat 


THE JOFFREY BAl LET NATIONAL TOUR 


CHAMPIONS OF AMERICAN SPORT 


THE FLOWERING OF AMERICAN FOLK ART 177¢ 


PAINTINGS IN THE SOUTH: 1564-1980 


ea an object. 


Do something to it 
Dosomething else toit. 
Dosomething else to it” 


JASPER JOHNS A RETROSPECTIVE 


We have avery simple re 
It takes art to make a company c 


(If you were pleased, or moved, or touched, or enlightened by any of the art 
exhibitions or performing arts groups we’ ve sponsored, we're glad. We were, too.) 





Precious Legacy. 


Philip Morris Incorpocatied 
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ROMARE BEARDON: 1970-198( 


Which is “primitive”? 
Which is ern’? 


PRIMITIVISM IN 201? TURY ART 


ason oa sponsoring ait 
eat. Philip Morris Companies Inc. 


Makers of Marlboro, Benson & Hedges 100’s, Merit, Parliament Lights, <4 

Virginia Slims and Players; Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer, oy ety 
Léwenbrau Special and Dark Special Beers, Meister Brau and OEY 
Milwaukee’s Best; 7UP, Diet 7UP, LIKE Cola and Sugar Free LIKE Cola. 
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Seen in the very best of circles. 
iis 


an 


There are things seemingly destined from their very beginnings 
to be instantly adopted by those of taste and discernment. 
Things meant to be included with the very best the world has to offer. 


We could mention the category- hotel, wristwatch, perfume. 
And you will unerringly conjure the right name. 


The above is increasingly true of S-15 Jimmy by GMC Truck. 
As is the case with the world’s better automobiles, Jimmy offers 
very fine options and amenities. 


Fine enough for some awfully nice circles. Just take a good look around your own. 


Then take a look in the Yellow Pages. 
Surely, there's a GMC Truck dealer somewhere near you. 


SiMe 


Arik wr enti wig- 


Let's get it together. . . buckle up. 
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World Notes 





“To Win over Death” 


The atmosphere in the Norway 
Suite of Oslo’s Scandinavia Hotel was 
tense. The occasion: a press conference 
for Cardiologists Dr. Bernard Lown of 
the US. and Dr. Yevgeni Chazov of the 
Soviet Union, co-chairmen of Interna- 
tional Physicians for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War, the group that won this 
year’s Nobel Peace Prize. Journalists 
were haranguing Chazov for having 
signed a 1973 letter that attacked An- 
drei Sakharov, the dissident Soviet phys- 
icist who won the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1975. Suddenly, a Soviet television re- 
porter collapsed onto the floor. 

Lown and Chazov tore off their suit 
jackets, sprang from the podium and, along with other IPPNW 
physicians in the room, gave the fallen man cardiopulmonary re- 
suscitation. The victim, Lev Novikov, 60, was put on a stretcher 
and taken to an Oslo hospital, where officials reported that he 
had suffered a heart attack. Novikov was later described as out 
of danger. Skeptics said that his collapse may have been staged. 
an allegation that Lown called “perverse.’’ Concluded Chazov: 
“To win over death—you have now witnessed that it goes well 
for Soviets and Americans to cooperate in this task.” 











Nobel effort 


A Miracle in the Mud 


When Alberto Nufiez returned to 
the remains of his home near the devas- 
tated town of Armero last week, he was 
startled to see smoke curling from the 
earthen hut of one of his neighbors. 
Maria Rosa Elvira Echeverry, 66. A 
closer look revealed a miracle. Twenty- 
four days after mudslides triggered by 
the volcanic eruption of Nevado del 
Ruiz had laid waste to the town and 
killed 23,000 people, there was Eche- 
verry, safe and relatively sound, in her 
partially mud-covered house. She had 
survived on a diet of cracked barley, raw 
sugar and rice. 

Only days before Nufiez discovered her, the destitute widow 
had run out of provisions, and was reduced to sharing a bowl of 
muddy water with the yellow-haired mongrel that had kept her 
company for nearly a month. The smoke from her fire, which 
she had built to ward off mosquitoes and flies, had saved her life 
Rescue workers whisked Echeverry to a nearby field hospital. 
where doctors declared her “amazingly fit, considering her 
ordeal.” She was then transferred to an old people’s home 
There, her rescuers reported, she was still not sure what all the 
fuss was about. 














Maria Rosa, free at last 


No “Airy-Fairy” Socialist 


The polls had not yet closed last week in Guyana when fa- 
miliar cries of “fraud” rang out. As in every election in the South 
American country since it was granted independence from Brit- 
ain in 1966, opposition politicians and others charged that the 
polling and the vote count were rigged to favor the ruling Peo- 
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ple’s National Congress. Indeed, the margin of victory was im- 
probably large, with the P.N.C. taking 76% of the vote and six 
opposition parties dividing the rest. The win gives the P.N.C. 42 
of the 53 seats in the national legislature and allows President 
Hugh Desmond Hoyte, 56, to remain in office for five more 
years. 

Hoyte has led Guyana since the death last August of Forbes 
Burnham, a charismatic Marxist who had eviscerated the coun- 
try’s bauxite-and-sugar-based economy. Although he was Burn- 
ham’s principal deputy for the past decade, last week the newly 
elected President offered his 800,000 fellow citizens some hope, 
promising that a revitalized economy would be his first priority. 
“Tam a socialist,” he said, “but I hope that Iam not an airy-fairy 
socialist, that Iam not bound by the dead hand of the past.” 


SPAIN 
How Not to Stage a Kidnaping 
At 10:40 a.m. last Friday, Manuel Antonio Sanchez 


Pérez was leaving a Madrid bank when three men jumped 
him. Sanchez, Cuba's deputy planning minister, who had 
been granted provisional asylum in Spain, fought furiously. 
“They're going to kill me!” he screamed as his pistol- 
waving assailants wrestled him into a waiting car driven 
by a woman accomplice. Some 30 to 50 bystanders quickly 
surrounded the auto. A cab pulled over and blocked the 
vehicle’s escape while the crowd dragged Sanchez to safety, 
holding the would-be abductors until police arrived. All 
turned out to be Cuban embassy personnel, including the 
vice consul. 

The event suggested that there might be truth to a rumor 
making the rounds of Madrid’s Cuban-exile community that 
Sanchez was also a spy who may have been ready to spill secrets 
to the West. After expressing its “repulsion” at the botched 
kidnaping, the Socialist government of Prime Minister Felipe 
Gonzalez expelled the four Cubans. Sanchez, meanwhile, 
was hustled off to an undisclosed location and placed under 
armed guard, 


The Curious Sleeping Russian 


His name, evidently, is 
Vladimir Leontev. But to Brit- 
ons who followed his case, the 
Soviet émigré became better 
known as “the sleeping Rus- 
sian,” or “the Red in bed.” 
About a month ago, Leontev 
arrived in Britain from France, 
where he had been granted ref- 
ugee status in 1978. A day after 
his arrival, his moped collided with two automobiles and Leon- 
tev was taken to Hemel Hempstead General Hospital. He was 
later released to face charges stemming from the traffic accident. | 
Authorities were also curious about some $36,000 in French 
francs found in his possession. 

At the courthouse, Leontev appeared to pass out. He was re- 
turned to the hospital, where he remained “unconscious” for 
about two weeks, reportedly nibbling at food only when no one 
was looking. One day, he unexpectedly sat up and demanded 
fresh air, cotton pajamas and a young lady to read him the poetry 
of Lord Byron. If his demands were not met, he warned, he 
would slip back into unconsciousness. Concluded Hospital Ad- 
ministrator Frances Shanahan: “He's a nuisance.” At week's 
end hospital officials shipped Leontev to Calais, where a French 
official observed, “I think he is a little weak in the head.” 








Aka “The Red in Bed” 
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Announcing the agreement last week: RCA President Robert Frederick, GE Chairman John Welch Jr. and RCA Chairman Thornton Bradshaw 
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COVER STORIES 


Let’s Make a Deal 


A wave of raids and acquisitions is changing the face of U.S. industry 


I suppose you read in 
the paper today that General 
Electric just bought RCA. But 
it’s O.K., noth s going to 
change, because I just bought 
GE 

Johnny Carson 





A good enough opener, John, but the 
punch line must hurt a bit: not even your 
salary is big enough to play in this game 

Mergers have become such a happen- 
ing in America that they are trendy grist 
for late-night comedy—never mind thata 
lot of folks do not find them very funny 
But the public has every reason to wonder 
just what is going on, as dozens of the 
country’s biggest businesses woo, wrangle 
and battle for one another in the strongest 
outbreak of the urge to merge in U.S. his- 
tory. Is the current rash of mergers good 
for American business? For stockholders? 
For the country? And just how far can it 
go before it goes too far? 

In New York City last week, the trend 
reached another milestone when General 
Electric bought RCA for more than $6 
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TYING THE KNOT 


Number of mergers 
and acquisitions 














billion in what is the biggest acquisition 
ever of a nonoil firm. Just blocks away, 
W.R. Grace, the chemical producer and 
retail-store giant, said it would buy back 
almost $600 million of its stock in a move 
to fend off a possible takeover. In Hous- 
ton, Texaco found itself fighting for its life 
after a judge affirmed that the third-larg- 
est U.S. oil producer would have to pay 
more than $11 billion in damages for de 
railing a 1984 merger between Pennzoil 
and Getty. And in New Jersey, GAF, a 
middle-size maker of chemicals and 
building materials, launched a $4 billion 
takeover bid for Union Carbide, saying 
that it would break up the much larger 


company and sell nearly half of its 
operations 
Those moves were the latest in the 


spectacular spate of mergers, acquisitions 
and takeover wars that have transformed 
the U.S. economy in recent months and 
become matters of grave concern in 
American boardrooms, courtrooms and 
legislatures. In 1985 companies were ac- 
quired, wholly or in part, at the frantic 
rate of eleven a day. When the dollar val- 
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ue of those deals is finally totted up, it is 
certain to surpass the record $125 billion 
reached in 1984. Says Democratic Repre- 
sentative Timothy Wirth, who chairs a 
House subcommittee that has been study- 
ing acquisitions: “These mergers and 
takeovers are having as profound an im- 
pact on the American economy as the ad- 
vent of the great railroads, the airplane 
and the telephone.” 

The acquisitions are reshaping virtu- 
ally every corner of the corporate land- 
scape. While megadeals were once limit- 
ed mainly to oil and other natural- 
resources giants, they are now affecting 
companies ranging from moviemakers to 
missile manufacturers. Says Felix Roha- 
tyn, a senior partner in the investment 
banking house Lazard Fréres and a prin- 
cipal architect of the GE and RCA merg- 
er: “In my 35 years of business, I have 
never seen anything remotely approach- 
ing this year’s tidal wave of takeovers, 


General Electric 





mergers and buyouts of every size and 
shape, including both very good and 
sound ones and extremely ill-conceived 
ones.” 

The most troubling effect of the con- 
solidations has been the creation of a huge 
and worrisome mountain of debt. In the 
past two years nearly $200 billion in stock 
has vanished from corporate treasuries 
| and been replaced with 1OUs that must be 
paid. By the end of the third quarter, 
American firms had built up $1.4 trillion 
in debt. In the same period corporate debt 
has increased more than 10% annually. 
These big borrowings, moreover, are part 
of a trend that has seen almost every sec- 
tor of the U.S. economy become a rapidly 
growing debtor. From the $200 billion 
federal budget deficit to the $530 billion in 
outstanding consumer credit, America 
has become a buy-now, pay-later nation. 

The corporate blue bloods that have 
been bought or agreed to be acquired in 
1985 include many of the biggest names in 
USS. business. In the food industry, Na- 
bisco was consumed by R.J. Reynolds, 
General Foods fell prey to Philip Morris, 
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and Beatrice is going private in a lever- 
aged buyout, a defensive tactic against a 
takeover that allows executives to use bor- 
rowed money to acquire a firm. R.H. 
Macy, one of the most celebrated U.S. re- 
tailers, is putting together a similar plan. 
In entertainment, the American Broad- 
casting Co., whose treasures include Dy- 
nasty, is now the crown jewel of the Capi- 
tal Cities Communications empire. In 
transportation, Corporate Raider Carl 
Icahn is flying off with TWA. 

The corporate merger craze has taken 
some strange turns. Thwarted in a head- 
line-making, five-month bid to take over 
CBS for $5.4 billion, Cable King Ted 
Turner consoled himself by buying a Hol- 
lywood studio instead. He paid $1.5 bil- 
lion for MGM/UA Entertainment, whose 
library of 2,200 films includes such clas- 
sics as Gone With the Wind and Singin’ in 
the Rain. 

CBS's plight, post-Turner, shows how 
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The $6 billion merger will 
unite GE, a manufacturer on 
the cutting edge, and RCA, 
an electronics giant that has 


TV hits like Miami Vice 
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raised the value of target companies’ 
shares an average of 30%. In one mighty 
leap, stock of Houston Natural Gas 
jumped from $46.865 to $67.125 in two 
days last May after an announcement 
that InterNorth was acquiring the pipe- 
line company. 

Mergers are rewriting the very lan- 
guage of American business. In the heat 
of a takeover battle, a “white knight” may 
be summoned to buy a company and res- 
cue it from a corporate raider, Or the tar- 
get may swallow a “poison pill” by taking 
on a huge load of debt or some other obli- 
gation that makes it less attractive. Near- 
ly every company has by now spread 
“shark repellent” to ward off would-be at- 
tackers. Such protection may take the | 
form of requiring a 75% vote of share- 
holders to approve a merger or of buying 
back a company’s stock to boost its price. 
Even mighty Exxon, the world’s largest 
industrial company, with annual sales of 








escaping a raider can still leave a compa- 
ny seriously wounded. To evade Turner, 
CBS spent some $1 billion to buy back 
20% of its shares. Now the company is 
selling profitable TV affiliates and its toy 
division to repay its debt. To further cut 
costs, CBS fired 74 news-division employ- 
ees in a single “Thursday massacre” and 
offered early retirement to 2,000 people. 


he acquisition binge, however, 
overjoys Wall Street, where it has 
helped drive stock prices to record 
highs. In recent weeks the Dow 
Jones industrial average has scaled one 
peak after another. Last week was the 
busiest in the history of the New York 
Stock Exchange, as the Dow jumped 
58.03 points, to close at 1535.21. “The 
windfall profits from merger offers have 
sent a fever through the market,” said By- 
ron Wien, a Morgan Stanley analyst. In a 
recent study, the Goldman Sachs invest- 


ment banking firm estimated that corpo- | 


rate takeovers have been responsible for 
nearly three-quarters of all stock gains 
since January 1984. Acquisitions have 


more than $90 billion, has bought more 
than $4 billion of its own stock since 1983 
in order to ward off sharks. If all else fails, 
a desperate firm may resort to a “lockup” 
agreement, which calls for the company 
to sell some of its most valuable assets to a 
white knight for an enticingly low price. 
The consolidation binge is far more 
than simply a business phenomenon. The 
mergers and takeovers are reaching deep 
into the daily lives of individuals, families 
and communities. Acquisitions often 
mean layoffs and shifting of corporate 
headquarters. Employees who keep their 
jobs can find themselves working for new 
bosses and performing unfamiliar duties. 
There is almost always a clash of corpo- 
rate cultures when two firms get together, 
before they learn each other's ways. Just 
the transfer of executives from one town 
to another can have a hurtful impact. Says 
Donald Henry, a Connecticut lawyer who 
watched last January when Canada’s 
Belzberg family acquired Scovill Inc. and 
later sold its Waterbury offices: “The se- 
nior people who staff a headquarters are 


also leaders in their community, which 
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suffers a severe shock when they depart.” 
Change is an integral part of business life, 
but much of recent merger action seems 
to be just disruptive motion rather than 
movement toward better-run companies. 
The billion-dollar megadeal is no 
longer just an American phenomenon. In 
recent months it has spread abroad, 
where it was once virtually unknown. In 
Britain, Argyll, a fast-growing food and 
supermarket company, launched a $2.8 
billion takeover bid this month for Distill- 
ers, the Scottish liquor giant whose prod- 
ucts include Johnnie Walker whisky and 


alded by T. Boone Pickens, chairman of 
Mesa Petroleum, a small energy producer 
in Amarillo, Texas. Pickens was one of 
the first to realize that the low stock prices 
of oil and gas firms made many of them 
remarkable bargains. He saw that the 
companies could be worth far more if they 
were broken up and their assets sold sepa- 
rately. In a dazzling series of raids that 
earned Mesa nearly $1 billion in windfall 
profits, Pickens drove up the stock of one 
oil company after another by threatening 
to buy them and dismantle their proper- 
ties. He then profited greatly when his 
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Gordon's gin. On the same day, Imperial 
Group, another British firm, agreed to ac- 
quire United Biscuits for $1.9 billion in a 
merger that will create a consumer-prod- 
ucts concern with annual sales of about 
$10 billion. In Japan, U.S.-based Trafal- 
gar Holdings and a British partner have 
launched a $1.4 billion takeover bid for 
Minebea, a manufacturing conglomerate, 
in an effort to become the first outsiders to 
acquire a Japanese firm 

Gargantuan combinations are basi- 
cally creations of the 1980s. Though it 
seems hard to believe amid today’s merg- 
er-a-minute mania, only twelve transac- 
tions valued at more than $1 billion took 
place between American firms from 1969 
to 1980. In 1985, by contrast, the pace has 
been torrid: companies have agreed to 
more than 30 deals worth at least $1 bil- 
lion, according to Martin Sikora, editor of 
Mergers & Acquisitions, a quarterly publi- 
cation that tracks consolidations. He 
adds, “There were more deals than ever in 
the $5 billion category.” 

The growth of large mergers coincides 
with the term of the Reagan Administra- 
tion, which has been much more favor- 
able than its predecessors to corporate 
couplings. There is a general impression 
in both business and Government circles 
that any merger today will win Washing- 
ton’s approval. Democratic Senator How- 
ard Metzenbaum of Ohio says, “The cli- 
mate created by the Administration 
encourages companies to expand through 
merger rather than through their own 
growth.” A Washington wag has dubbed 
this the “let them eat each other” policy 
The big-buck merger era was her- 
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hot Pontiac Fiero, last June 
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target fled to a white knight for safety and 
his shares were bought back at a higher 
price. In his biggest winning, Pickens and 
friends collected $760 million last year 
when Gulf, whose stock had been trading 
for about $41 a share when Pickens 
launched a bid for it, finally sold out to 
Chevron for $80 a share, or $13.3 billion, 
history’s largest merger 

The Gulf episode proved to specula- 
tors that virtually any company, no mat- 
ter the size, was vulnerable to a takeover. 
All a raider needed to get rich in a hurry 
was a gambler’s nerves and access to 
enough borrowed cash to make an offer 
Put another way, America’s corporate 


| elite suddenly found that there was no 


longer safety in big numbers 

The ease with which companies are 
being bought and sold has been fueled in 
part by the rising power of some once ob- 
scure players of high finance. Among the 
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most prominent are arbitragers, or specu- 

lators who snap up stock when an acquisi- 

tion is announced, in the hope that the 

deal will go through. Their willingness to 

take big risks can give arbitragers like 

Ivan Boesky, who heads his own compa- 

ny, enormous influence over the fate of a ‘ 
company. Says Andrew Sigler, chairman 
of Champion International: ‘“‘Within 
hours or days a major portion of your 
stock can be in arbitragers’ hands, and | 
your company is in play.” In other words, 
it is up for grabs 

A determined arbitrager who has ac- 
quired 25% or more of a firm’s stock usu- 
ally sides with a raider during a takeover 
battle. Arbitragers, of course, can lose 
millions when a deal falls through and 
leaves them stuck with stock that plunges 
in value. That happened to Boesky and 
others last December in a Pickens-led 
battle for Phillips Petroleum. The Pickens 
raid drove the Oklahoma firm’s stock 
from $37 to $56 and attracted a covey of 
investors in search of a quick killing. But 
Pickens abruptly withdrew his offer, caus- 
ing the speculators to sustain huge losses 
Chief among them was Boesky, whose 
company lost, by some estimates, more 
than $40 million 

Firms like Drexel Burnham Lambert, 
which specialize in helping takeover art- 
ists float junk bonds, are another powerful 
new Wall Street force. Junk bonds are ‘ 
corporate IOUs issued by companies with- 
out established credit records, and are 
therefore considered risky. In the past two 
years some $27 billion in junk bonds have 
been issued. Both raiders and corporate 
executives who wish to take their compa- 
nies private use them to raise the needed 
money. “Junk bonds completely changed 
the nature of the game,” says Michael 
Dingman, president of Allied-Signal, a 
high-tech giant formed last summer in the 
friendly merger of the two manufacturing 
concerns. 

Michel Bergerac, the ousted chair- 
man of Revlon, would surely agree. Rev- 
lon spent nearly five months trying to 
elude Pantry Pride, a Florida supermar- 
ket chain that is about one-third Revlon’s 
size, but the cosmetics king was finally ac- 
quired for $2.7 billion in November 
Though Bergerac’s pain at seeing his 
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company bought was eased by a $36 mil- 
lion parting settlement, or golden para- 
chute, he still talks like a bitter man. “The 
whole thing was crazy,” he says. “Here we 
built a great American corporation. Then 
through this process the stock ended up in 
the hands of arbitragers, who forced the 
sale of the company. And junk-bond fi- 
nancing made it all possible.” 

Takeover artists, arbitragers, junk 
bonds and all the other elements of merg- 
er finance have created a mood of high 
uncertainty in corporations. Rather than 
planning new products or considering 
new markets, many executives are spend- 
ing their time looking around at whom 
they might take over or who may try to 
take them over. In a less frenetic period, 
RCA might not have been so eager to find 
| a merger partner. The motto of these ex- 
ecutives could be borrowed from the leg- 
endary baseball pitcher Satchel Paige: 


| “Don’t look back. Something might be | 


gaining on you.” 

The consolidation craze has created 
opportunities for sudden Croesus-style 
riches. For aiding Pantry Pride in its fight 
for Revlon, financial advisers and lawyers 
stand to gain more than $100 million. The 
winners include Drexel Burnham, which 

| sold the junk bonds to finance the deal 
and is earning an estimated $60 million. 

Institutional investors are also big 


Union Carbide 
. : GAF, which makes chemi- 
zg cals and building materi- 
| als, last week began a $4 





gainers. Some 80% of trading on the stock 
| market is done by institutions. Their ma- 
| jor concern is to get the highest possible 
return on investments, and a quick corpo- 
rate takeover is often the way. Institutions 
are often eager to sell out to arbitragers 
for large profits once a merger fight be- 
gins. To such investors, notes one veteran 
Wall Street watcher, “a corporation is no 
longer a company, it’s just a deal.” 

The mammoth gains that mega- 
mergers create have aroused suspicions 
that some players may be getting advance 
word of pending deals and profiting from 
inside information. For example, ABC 
stock jumped from $66 a share to $105 
earlier this year in the month before the 
announcement of its acquisition by Capi- 
tal Cities. General Foods rose from $70 a 
share to $120 before it was bought by 
Philip Morris. Last Wednesday the price 
of RCA stock jumped $10.375, to $63.50, 
hours before the merger was announced. 
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But while such run-ups are easy to 
spot, the source of possible leaks is devil- 
ishly hard to trace. Any of the dozens of 
lawyers, bankers and investment advisers 
who work on deals can pass information 
along to colleagues, friends and relatives. 
A secretary who types a prospectus or 
contract can do the same. It may thus be 
virtually impossible to keep news from 
seeping out once a raider begins lining up 
financing for a deal, or two firms start 
talking merger. 

Nonetheless, regulators still seek to 
gain greater control over confidential in- 
formation. Gary Lynch, enforcement di- 





rector of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, worries about what he calls 
“an unsettling proliferation of rumor ac- 
tivity in the marketplace.” Says Lynch: 
“We have opened an unusually large 
number of investigations recently.” Last 
week the SEC and two exchanges were 
studying the sudden jump in RCA stock 
before the merger announcement. 

Insider trading is about the only as- 
pect of the merger marathon that bothers 
the Reagan Justice Department. Just a 
decade ago, a proposed joining of two le- 
viathans like GE and RCA would have 
drawn an immediate challenge. But under 
the benign gaze of the Reagan White 
House, bigger most often means better. 
Charles Rule, Deputy Assistant Attorney 
Genera! in the antitrust division, notes 
that recent years have brought “a sea 
change in public opinion regarding the 
costs and benefits of regulation,” includ- 


ing antitrust laws. Says Rule: “After years 
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of experience with the Great Society, 
we discovered that more Government 
doesn’t make society all that great. In- 
deed, it often makes it worse.” 

Congress talks about curbing some of 
the merger activity, but it has not taken 
any action. While some 50 bills to regulate 
acquisitions were introduced in 1985, 
none has made it out of committee. Com- 
plains Wirth, who tried and failed a year 
ago to restrict some takeover practices: 
“The economic ideologues at the White 
House are dominating what debate there 
is within the Administration, and they be- | 
lieve the market can do no wrong.” | 

Nonetheless, some officials are taking 
measures to slow down or control the cor- 
porate wheeling and dealing. The Federal 
Reserve Board has been concerned about 
the financial impact of consolidations and 
is seeking to make it tougher to float junk 
bonds. Under a ruling likely to take effect 
in January, the Fed would limit the size of 
many junk-bond issues to 50% of te | 
amount offered for a company. The move 
could cause a slowdown in takeovers and 
buyouts, at least until ingenious Wall 
Street moneymen devise new methods of | 
raising funds. 

The New York State legislature last 
week passed a bill that will also raise bar- 
riers to unwanted takeovers. Under it 
managers of New York-based companies 
could block hostile moves for up to five 
years. Said Governor Mario Cuomo, who 
has announced that he will sign the legis- 
lation: “This will definitely slow down 
some hostile takeovers. Our experience | 
has been that while some takeovers are | 
designed to create a more efficient organi- | 
zation, many others are just rip-offs.” | 

Any attempts to curtail corporate con- | 
solidations will be opposed by many Wall 
Streeters and takeover specialists. They 
argue that such action will only safeguard 
the jobs of incompetent company execu- 
tives. Says Pickens: “What the Fed and 
Cuomo are doing is wrong. It will just fur- 
ther entrench entrenched management. 
They will finally get all doors closed so that 
they can go about their business as usual.” 

Takeovers may be good for Pickeas, 
but are they good for the U.S, economy? A 
long-running debate is going on about 
that in business and academic circles. The 
discussion is vehement on both sides and | 
will probably never be finally resolved. | 
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On the one hand are corporate raiders 
and many economists, who argue that 
takeovers and mergers help to make busi- 
nesses more efficient. The threat of a 
takeover can be an effective way of dis- 
lodging inept managers. To Carl Icahn, 
the typical chief executive is merely “a 
nice guy, a good drinking buddy.” Sir 
James Goldsmith, a feared acquisitor who 
gained control of the Crown Zellerbach 
paper company last summer, told Con- 
gress that he has freed firms from “the 
dead hand of the bureaucrat” who pro- 
duced only “complacency, ossification 
and decline.” 

The threat of takeover has also forced 
managements to take steps to boost their 
stock prices, which benefits all their in- 


vestors. Says Robert Greenhill, a manag- 
ing director for the investment banker 
Morgan Stanley: “Corporate America has 
realized it had to get much more in tune 
with its shareholders.” 

Many corporate consolidations, of 
course, make good business sense. They 
are most likely to succeed when one com- 
| pany buys another for its complementary 
products or skills. Procter & Gamble, 
which acquired Richardson-Vicks for 
$1.24 billion in October, wanted the com- 
pany for its popular brands, including Oil 
of Olay and NyQuil. Recalled an insider: 
“It was less expensive for P&G to buy 
into a line of new products than to devel- 
op them on its own.” The experience and 
marketing skills of the two firms should 
go well together. 

Another promising megadeal was the 
decision last June by General Motors to 
buy Hughes Aircraft, a leading producer 
of high-technology equipment, for $5.2 
billion. The agreement followed GM's 
1984 acquisition of Electronic Data Sys- 
tems, a premier data-processing firm. The 
world’s largest automaker hopes to use 
the skills of its two new units to move into 
special areas of technology, especially 
with the Saturn project, which aims to 




















build a small car that can compete with 
Japanese models. EDS is designing com- 
puter software that will link all aspects of 
Saturn operations from the showroom to 
the shop floor, while Hughes will develop 
electronic systems for GM cars. 

Critics of mergers and takeovers, on 
the other hand, charge that hostile con- 
solidations disrupt management and force 
companies to think mainly of short-term 
profits rather than of how to become more 
effective competitors in U.S. and foreign 
markets. Even the short-term run-up in 
stock value that frequently occurs in 
merger situations may not be to the long- 
term benefit of a company, since it may 


| overstate the firm’s actual worth. Martin 


Lipton, a Wall Street lawyer who special- 


izes in helping companies defend them- 
selves against raids, denounces them “as 
financial transactions for the profit of the 
takeover entrepreneurs.” He adds sharp- 
ly, “They do not create jobs. They do not 
add to the national wealth. They merely 
rearrange ownership interests and shift 
risk from shareholders to creditors.” Con- 
curs Peter Jones, retired senior vice presi- 
dent of Levi Strauss and now an instructor 
at the University of California, Berkeley: 
“While we in America devote a major 
part of our material and human resources 
to promoting and fighting mergers and 
hostile takeovers, we are becoming less 
and less competitive with Japan and all 
the new Japans.” 


he growth of debt to finance merg- 
ers, takeovers and other moves is 
perhaps the most dangerous side 
of the recent rush to consolidate. 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker 
has warned that the borrowing is not 
“compatible over time with economic and 
financial stability.” Warren Buffett, an in- 
vestor with large holdings in Capital Cit- 
ies and other firms, is blunt: “One day 
junk bonds will live up to their name.” 
Many economists and businessmen be- 





lieve that the U.S. cannot have a strong 
economy if it is based on companies bur- 
dened by too much debt. 

The record of past big mergers is not 
very encouraging. In a study of acquisitions | 
made between 1974 and 1982, Swarthmore 
Economist Frederick Scherer found that 
40% failed to last. Some major deals made 
over the years turned into king-size tur- 
keys. Gulf & Western, once among the 
largest and most acquisitive conglomer- 
ates, has sold in the past three years some 
$3.5 billion worth of properties acquired 
during the 1960s and ‘70s. These range 
from a cigar company to a former site of 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
City. Says Chairman Martin Davis: “I just 
don’t think you can manage all these busi- 
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nesses well.” The ITT conglomerate that 
Harold Geneen put together in the 1960s is 
also being dismantled. 

Even if mergers are by and large bene- 
ficial to the U.S. economy, however, the 
current merger frenzy seems to have gone 
too far. Takeover strategy is taking up vast 
amounts of management's energy and at- 
tention. Instead of running their business- 
es, some executives are spending their 
time worrying about financial plays. Says 
Berkeley's Jones: “As considerable as is 
the drain of money and other resources 
into mergers and acquisitions, I regard the 
drain on management time and talent as 
perhaps even more important.” 

Ultimately, of course, each merger or 
takeover or leveraged buyout must be 
judged on its own merits. There are good 
mergers, and there are bad ones. The true 
danger of the current rash of mergers is 
that it will distract corporations from the 
real business of business. American firms, 
facing ever tougher competition both at 
home and abroad, need to look beyond 
the short-term search for a merger part- 
ner or takeover target and get back to 
making products and services for tomor- 
row’s customers. ~~ By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York | 
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A Reunion of Technological Titans 


GE and RCA will form a powerhouse in defense, electronics and broadcasting 





With the dramatic an- 
nouncement that General 
Electric intends to buy RCA, 
a tale of two corporate 
friends turned foes has come 
full circle. It was in 1919 that 
Franklin Roosevelt, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, encouraged General 
Electric to help create the Radio Corp. of 
America to make sure that the U.S. was 
not left behind in the field of wireless 
communications. For many years GE 
owned the majority of RCA’s stock, and 
the two companies worked together on 





was facing an unwanted takeover bid 
from Ted Turner, GE offered to come to 


| the rescue with a higher price if the com- 


pany wanted a merger. After CBS fought 
off Turner, GE turned its attention to 
RCA, which also feared a hostile takeover 
bid. Perhaps to make itself less vulnera- 
ble, RCA had discussed a possible friend- 
ly merger with MCA, a movie and televi- 
sion conglomerate, but the talks broke off. 

The first step in GE’s courtship of 
RCA came about two months ago, Welch 
says, in an early-morning telephone call 
he made to Felix Rohatyn, a partner in 
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the development of radios. But in 1932 
Government trustbusters forced GE to 
spin off its RCA holdings, and the firms 
became fierce rivals 

Now these historic titans of technol- 
ogy are planning a reunion that will form 

| the seventh-largest industrial company in 
the US., with annual revenues of $39 bil- 
lion. The merger will combine two of the 

| most famous names in corporate Ameri- 

| ca, familiar to anyone who has ever 
bought a GE light bulb or an Elvis Presley 
hit on RCA records. By acquiring RCA, 
GE will strengthen its electronics and de- 
fense businesses and take over the NBC 
television and radio networks. Says GE 
Chairman John Welch, 50, who will head 
the combined companies: “We will have 
the technological capabilities, financial 
resources and global scope to be able to 
compete successfully with anyone, any- 
where, in every market we serve.” 

For the past four years GE has been 
selling off unprofitable operations and ac- 
cumulating cash that could be used for a 
major acquisition. Last spring, when CBS 
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The acquisition of RCA is the boldest 
move ever for the company that was 
founded in New York City in 1878 by 
Thomas Edison under the name Edison 
Electric Light. After merging with other 
companies, it became known as General 
Electric in 1892. Starting with its light 
bulbs, GE has always explored the fron- 
tiers of technology. Its engineers and scien- 
tists discovered a way to make movies talk 
and did pioneering work in X-ray tubes. 
Over the years the company, now based in 
Fairfield, Conn., went into an enormous 
variety of businesses, ranging from refrig- 
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the Lazard Fréres investment banking 
firm and one of Wall Street’s leading 
merger specialists (see following story). 
“Can you arrange for me to meet Brad?” 
asked Welch. The Brad in question was 
RCA Chairman Thornton Bradshaw, 68, 
who is a friend of Rohatyn’s. In early No- 
vember Rohatyn invited the two men to 
have a drink in his New York City apart- 
ment. They talked about the defense busi- 
ness and the tough competition from the 
Japanese in consumer electronics. In ad- 
dition, Welch spoke in general terms 
about GE’s interest in the broadcasting 
industry. “I discovered that we thought 
almost alike,” Welch recalls, “and when 
you meet people with the same philosoph- 
ical bent and you both see global markets 
and you can both agree, you move.” 


fler carefully studying RCA’s public 
financial records, GE two weeks ago 
made an offer. RCA held out for more 
money, and negotiations started. The two 


sides settled last Wednesday on $66.50 a | 
| dinates unannounced, Welch reportedly 


share, for a total of $6.28 billion 





erators and dishwashers to locomotives 
and nuclear reactors. Along with its many 
manufacturing lines, GE moved into ser- 
vices like insurance, consumer credit and 
data processing. 

When Welch, a chemical engineer 
who has spent 25 years at GE, became 
chairman in 1981, he inherited a patch- 
work giant. Strong profits in some divi- 
sions were being diluted by weak results 
in others. Since he took charge, Welch has 
sold 155 divisions, for $5 billion. Among 
them were GE’s small-appliance opera- 
tion, which made toasters and irons, and 
Utah International, a natural-resources 
subsidiary. Welch’s strategy is to move 
away gradually from traditional manu- 
facturing and focus on the growth indus- 
tries of the future, including electronics 
and financial services. 

Welch has also slimmed down GE’s 
bloated work force, including the thick 
layers of bureaucracy at the upper levels 
An informal man who works twelve- to 
16-hour days and often pops in on subor- 
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billed for calls you never made. 


“Hello@#$%, Bill?” 

“Is that %$#@ you, Jack? Are you #$%¢ using 
that cordless phone @#$% again?” 

How do you get great sound from a cordless 
re) ate)al-¥am (ole Re |-1@- Meo)ce|(-<< 0 olalelal-Bise)aalr-) 

Tolan oy-]a) Mic leslelel Miolme|s-r-1a-cel0] ale M-lar-l veal 

Ulalil <-me)le(-lmeelgel(--<M olalelal- Melle muvee au iita 
the new FCC channels. Which means that static 
and other interference are minimized. 

And so are security problems. A few years ago, if 
Niele lmal-lle|a] olelm@-|i eM al-leR-Maelcel(--\Mal-Maelel(eme(-1a\ol0 14 
fo F-] i co)at-MeolaMall-S o)alelal-Mmaar-|.<-Me-]i( Me: lalemcal-lam elke, 
get the bill. Now, with our new digital coding 
and auto secure systems, that problem is 
virtually eliminated. 

And every Panasonic also comes with a tone; 
pulse switch for MCI and Sprint* compatibility. 

Auto redial. Paging. Our reputation for reliability. 
And more. 

Soif you don't want tosound like you're calling from 

a galaxy far, far away, get a Panasonic cordless phone. 


*Sprint is a registered trademark of GTE Sprint Communications Corp. 
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An Alvarez Classic 
autographed by 
Willie Nelson. 





DONATE TO af 
FARM AID 


WIN THESE 


Alvarez 


GUITARS 


Farm Aid is making two Alvarez 
Guitars available to you with your 
donation to help America’s farmers. 


These Alvarez guitars were 
autographed by some of your favorite 
artists while they were at the Farm 
Aid Concert. Send your check or 
money order (no cash please) to the 
address below and keep your fingers 
crossed. Please include your 
return address. 
Drawing will be on December 25, 1985. 
Void where prohibited. Help us help 
our nation’s farmers. An Alvarez autographed 
OCR RGU mri mee oY Mick Jones and Rick 
to be eligible to win, just send your Wills of Foreigner, Neil 
name and address on a postcard. 


Young, Emmylou 

Harris, Kenny Rogers, 

Winners will be notified no later David Allen Coe,,., 
than January 6, 1986. Bonnie Raitt, Kris | &@ 


Kristofferson, Willie 
Nelson, Hoyt Axton, 
Roger Miller, ,7— 
Loretta Lynn, i 
Carol King, 
Merle 
Haggard, 
Charlie 
Daniels, 
Daryl Hall, 
Farm Aid (A) Tanya 
Attention: Joel A. Cherry Tucker, and 
Katz, Cherry & Kadish B. B. King 
Suite B-130 
5775 Peachtree-Dunwoody Rd., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30342 





earned the nickname Neutron Jack ina 
joking comparison to the neutron bomb 
insiders said that after Welch toured a fa- 
cility, the building was left standing but 
the people were gone. Since 198] Welch 
has cut the number of GE employees 
18%, making the company leaner and 
more profitable. Its earnings were up 13% 
last year, to $2.3 billion 
The only blot on Welch's record is a 
scandal in GE’s defense business. Last 
March the Government charged that the 
company’s space-systems division de- 
frauded the Air Force of $800,000 on a 
project to refurbish Minuteman missiles 
GE pleaded guilty, agreed to refund the 
money and was fined $1.04 million. The 
company insisted, however, that only a 
few employees and no top execulives were 
involved in the crime 
After RCA split off from GE, it also 
had its triumphs and fiascos. In 1926 it set 
up NBC, the first national radio network, 
and at the 1939 New York City World’s 
Fair, RCA President David Sarnoff dis- 
played an invention called television, for 
which a company researcher had devised 
the picture tube. But during the late 1960s 
and °70s, RCA strayed far from its origi- 
nal focus on broadcasting by acquiring 
| such diverse properties as Hertz car rental 
and C.1.T.,a financial-services firm 
While spending billions of dollars for 
these sidelines, RCA executives failed to 
pursue the development of the videocas- 
sette recorder. As a result, the company 
surrendered production of the fastest- 
growing consumer-electronics item of the 
1980s to the Japanese, who supply all the 
VCRs that RCA sells. The company made 
a videodisk player for watching movies 
that had been prerecorded on disks. But 
the system flopped in the marketplace be- 
cause it could not record shows broadcast 
on TV, as a VCR can 
Meanwhile, RCA headquarters in 
Manhattan’s Rockefeller Center was a 
hotbed of dissension. Starting in 1975, the 
company had four chairmen in six years 
Alt the same time, RCA’s acquisitions 
caused it to pile up more than $1.5 billion 
in debt, and interest payments got out 
of control. In 1981 profits 
plunged 83%, to $54 million 
That year the RCA 
board of directors called on 
Bradshaw, a veteran board 
member who was president 
of Atlantic Richfield, the oil 
firm, to take over as chair- 
man. With a calm, collegial 
style, Bradshaw quieted the 
infighting and began putting 
the RCA empire back in or- 
der. He sold off Hertz and 
C.1.T. so that the company 
could concentrate on broad- 
casting, electronics and tele- 
communications. To revive 
the television network, 
which had been slipping 
badly in the ratings, Brad- 
shaw brought in Grant Tin- 
ker, who had developed the 





Thomas Edison with his early movie projector 


other CBS hits, to be head of NBC. With 
high-quality programs like Hill Street 
Blues, Miami Vice and the Cosby Show, 
Tinker took NBC from third place in the 
prime-time race into a virtual tie with CBS 
for the top spot. RCA’s profits surged 41% 
last year, to $341 million 


eB radshaw considered the appoint- 
ment of a successor to be his most 
important task. In a move that became 
ironic last week, he chose Robert Freder- 
ick, 59, who had been an executive vice 
president at GE. Frederick, a decisive, de- 
manding administrator who can often be 
found running on a treadmill at a Man- 
hattan health club by 7 a.m., became pres- 
ident of RCA in 1982 and chief executive 
officer this year. He had gone to RCA be- 
cause he was convinced that he would rise 
no higher at GE under the Welch regime 
Now he will be going back to work for his 
old boss. Ata press conference last week, 
Frederick described his return to GE asa 
“homecoming,” and to quiet speculation 





Sarnoff stands before television cameras at the 1939 World's Fair 
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The two companies will share scientific and engineering expertise 


about bad feelings, he hugged Welch as 
they stood before the cameras. Bradshaw 
intends to step down after the merger and 
become a consultant for the firm 

In considering the merger, Welch and 
Bradshaw agreed that the future of their 
companies lay in high technology. They de- 
cided that by sharing scientific talent and 
engineering expertise, GE and RCA would 
have a better chance to achieve the break- 
throughs needed to develop profitable prod- 
ucts. The two companies may be able to 
help each other in many fields, including 
defense. GE builds aircrafl engines and 
guidance systems for ICBMs, while RCA 
makes electronic equipment for the Navy's 
missile-launching cruisers. Together the 
companies could be a formidable competi- 
tor for the contracts being awarded by the 
Administration's Star Wars program 

Both GE and RCA are top sellers of 
television sets, radios and other consumer 
electronics items. Combinec, they earn 
$3.1 billion in annual revenues from that 
business alone. GE also has experience in 
broadcasting that could help it in the job 
of managing NBC. As recently as 1979, 
GE owned eight radio stations, three TV 
stations and a cable-TV system. The com- 
pany sold off most of those properties as 
part of its slim-down program, but re- 
mained interested in broadcasting 

Though the proposed merger must be 
approved by federal regulators, Welch 
doubts that antitrust considerations will 
be an obstacle. He points out that Japa- 
nese and Korean manufacturers have 
made consumer electronics an extremely 
competitive business and argues that a 
combined GE and RCA could help re- 
duce the flow of imports. Says he: “Maybe 
two American manufacturers together 
can beat the competition.” 

RCA employees are naturally appre- 
hensive about what GE may do to their 
company. Much of the headquarters staff 
is likely to be redundant after the merger 
When RCA tried to get job guarantees for 
its management during the negotiations, 
Welch refused 

Another area of concern is that GE 
might interfere with NBC News. On that 
score Welch offered reas- 
surance. Said he: “The tra- 
ditional independence of 
NBC’s news operations will 
be maintained.” Nor is GE 
likely to second-guess Tin- 
ker’s judgment about what 
TV shows Americans will 
be watching. Tinker wel- 
comed the merger, suggest- 
ing that GE’s financial re- 
sources would help NBC in 
the battle of the networks 
‘We had a supportive parent 
in RCA,” he said, “and now 
we'll gain an even stronger 
parent.” Of course, NBC is 
merely returning to the par- 
ent that helped nurture it 
more than half a century 
ago. —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/ 
New York 
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‘Economy & Business 


The Texaco Star Strikes Out in Houston 


A judge upholds a landmark jury decision and awards Pennzoil $11.1 billion 


In the world of megadollar 

mergers, it is perhaps only 

fitting that court fines are 

also measured in billions 

Three weeks ago, a Houston 

jury ordered Texaco to pay 
Pennzoil $10.5 billion in damages for 
snatching Getty Oil away from Pennzoil 
in a takeover battle. Judge Solomon Cas- 
seb last week was due to review the deci- 
sion. He could uphold, overturn or reduce 
the award. Journalists, high-priced law- 
yers. Wall Street traders and more than 
200 cnlookers last Tuesday squeezed into 
a cramped fifth-floor room in the Harris 
County Civil Courts Building, anticipat- 
ing a decision. Casseb’s verdict was ex- 
pected at 1:30 p.m., but after taking the 
bench he called a recess so Pennzoil and 
Texaco could conduct last-minute discus- 
sions. Finally, at 5:17 p.m., the judge read 
his ruling: the jury’s decision will stand 
On top of the award would go $3 million a 
day in interest payments. Total amount 
now owed to Pennzoil: $11.1 billion 

Stunned Texaco officials said that it 
could mean the company’s “obliteration.” 
The third-largest oil company in the US., 
Texaco has a net worth of $13 billion, 
barely enough to cover the award. Texaco 
stock, which since Nov. 19 had plunged 
from $39.25 to $30.75, fell to $29.75 by the 
end of last week. Said Texaco Attorney 
Gibson Gayle: “What we have is the most 
devastating specter of disaster in legal his 
tory. It’s portending the destruction of a 
major American company.” 

Pennzoil naturally was elated. The 
could catapult the 36th-largest 
U.S. oil company into the ranks of the oil 
giants. Pennzoil’s stock, which stood at 
$49.875 a month ago, closed at $66.125 
last week. Upon hearing Casseb’s ruling 
Pennzoil Attorney Joseph Jamail and 
Chairman J. Hugh Liedtke ex- 
changed bear hugs and laughed 
aloud. When a reporter asked a ju 
bilant Liedtke whether he still 
migh with Texaco, he re- 
plied. “We're always willing to dis- 
cuss matters. The problem is that 
dealing with Texaco is like trying 
to frisk a wet seal 

Texaco won One concession in 
its eleventh-hour negotiation with 
Pennzoil: a delay in the imposition 
of a bond. Normally, if Texaco 
wished to appeal Casseb's decision 
it would be required to post bond to 
prevent Pennzoil from seizing the 
property it won in court. The bond 
would be worth the amount of the 
decision plus attorney’s fees and 
interest, in this case, about $12 bil- 
lion. Texaco said that it could not 
come up with so much money 
without going bankrupt. Pennzoil 


award 


settle 
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agreed to a grace period during which 
Texaco can prepare an appeal—or, per- 
haps, a setthement—without having to 
post bond 

The events that inspired Pennzoil’s 
suit began on Jan. |, 1984, when Pennz- 


oil’s Liedtke and Getty Oil Scion Gordon 
Getty shook hands on a merger. Pennzoil 
agreed to pay $5.4 billion, or $110 a share, 
to buy 43% of Getty. The remaining 57% 
was to stay in Getty family hands. The 





Casseb ponders a huge corporate wrangle 


two companies announced the merger to 
the press, signed a memorandum of agree- 
ment, even had a champagne toast. But 
before the paper work was completed 
Texaco Chairman John McKinley ap- 
proached Getty with an offer worth $10.2 
billion, or $125 a share, for the entire 
company. On Jan. 6, Getty’s board of di- 
rectors accepted his offer 

Although Getty, not Texaco, was the 
Indian giver, he was not sued because 
Texaco in the merger contract agreed to 
assume liability for any legal actions aris- 
ing from the purchase. Pennzoil’s lawyers 





Jamail and Liedtke rejoice after the verdict 


Even in takeover battles, there are the rules of the game 


argued that Texaco must have known it 
was doing something wrong to offer such 
an inducement to Getty. Said Pennzoil 
Attorney Jamail: “Texaco purchased this 
lawsuit when they wrote insurance poli- 
cies for the Getty people.” 

After last month's jury ruling, the case 
took on the atmosphere of an election 
campaign. Texaco waged a Lone Star me- 
dia blitz, telling Texans that what was 
good for Texaco was good for Texas. An 
unfavorable judgment, company officials 
suggested, could mean the 
for 55,000 Texaco employees, including 
15,000 in the state 

Texaco switched from offense to de- 
fense as Casseb’s ruling approached. The 
company announced last week that it had 
adopted a so-called poison-pill provision 
to ward off raiders who might be tempted 
to try a takeover in view of the dip in Tex- 
aco stock. And one hour before going to 
court on Tuesday, Texaco offered to sell 
Pennzoil at 1984 prices the 1 billion bbl. of 
oil and gas reserves that it had originally 
wanted to buy from Getty. Liedtke called 
the offer “silly 

Many oil-industry officials were 
stunned by the decision and could see lit- 
tle hope for Texaco, but others felt that 
another court will still force a compro- 
mise or lower the settlement. In 1980 
AT&T was initially ordered to pay its 
long-distance rival MCI $1.8 billion for 
thwarting competition in the telephone 
business. The amount was later reduced 
to $113.4 million 

Texaco could appeal the judgment all 
the way to the Supreme Court, but with 
the interest meter on Pennzoil’s award 
ticking at $3 million a day, the company 
cannot afford a lengthy tussle. It might try 
to take over smaller Pennzoil, though the 
price would be about $5 billion and Tex- 
aco would have to take on a huge 
debt. Despite Pennzoil’s initial re 
fusal, an out-of-court compromise 
is also possible. Oil-Industry Ana 
lyst Alan Edgar of Schneider, Ber- 
net & Hickman in Dallas believes 
that Texaco might let Pennzoil 
have for $3.5 billion the Getty 
properties it originally sought 
That would be about $2 billion be- 
low market value 

Takeover 
modern corporate equivalent of a 
duel of gladiators to the death. In 
the past it was often assumed that 


loss of jobs 


Struggles are the 


as in love and war, all’s fair in 
takeover battles. The judgment 
against Texaco, though, shows 


that there are still rules of the game 
and that it can be very costly to 
break them By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New York and 
Gary Taylor/Houston 
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“Today Things Are Getting Badly Out of Hand” 








Investment Banker Felix Rohatyn attacks the new abuses of takeover madness 


In the world of high finance, 

where an elite group of Wall 

Street dealmakers com- 

mands million-dollar fees for 

pulling together megadollar 

agreements, Felix Rohatyn is 
the first among equals. As a senior part- 
ner at Lazard Freres, a New York invest- 
ment-banking firm, he has presided over 
hundreds of mergers and acquisitions. 
In October, General Electric Chairman 
John Welch and RCA Chairman Thorn- 
ton Bradshaw started talking about a 
merger over drinks at Rohatyn’s Manhat- 
tan apartment. 

Though he can claim credit for in- 
venting many of the tools of modern cor- 
porate mergers, Rohatyn (pronounced 
Row-ah-tin) these days is like the sorcerer 
whose apprentices have run amuck. Last 
week, speaking before a group of TIME 
editors, he criticized the new excesses of 
takeover madness and warned that these 
practices are endangering the health of 
the American financial system. Said he: 
“Today things are getting badly out of 
hand.” 

Rohatyn has put together some of the 
biggest deals in history. His first super- 
merger was in 1968, when he helped ITT 
acquire Hartford Insurance for $2 billion. 
Throughout the 1960s Rohatyn worked 
with ITT Chief Executive Harold Gen- 
een, who built the company into one of 
the first powerful conglomerates and the 
ninth-largest industrial firm in the U.S. at 
the time. The ITT-Rohatyn deals includ- 
ed Continental Baking, maker of Hostess 
cakes, and Avis. In recent years Roha- 
tyn’s handiwork could be found in the 
Allied-Signal merger and the acquisition 
of Electronic Data Systems by General 
Motors. “Felix the Fixer” they called him 
on Wall Street. 

Born in Vienna in 1928, the only son 
ofa brewer, Rohatyn fled the Nazis across 
Europe, North Africa and South America 
before landing in the US. in 1942. He be- 
gan working at Lazard Freres in 1949 and 
twelve years later was named a general 
partner. In 1975 Rohatyn was one of the 
chief architects of the financial plan that 
saved New York City from bankruptcy. 

Today Rohatyn is trying to protect 
US. financial institutions from the dan- 
gers of what he considers to be poorly fi- 
nanced mergers and takeovers. The U.S. 
business system, he argues, is threatened 
by “excessive risk taking.” speculation 
and the huge load of debt that most merg- 
ers create. “The climate of confidence re- 
quired of our financial institutions is being 
eroded,” he says. 

The $1.4 trillion corporate debt load is 
crippling, Rohatyn notes. Too much of 
the debt has been created by firms to fi- 
nance takeovers with borrowed money. 
The result, he argues, is that many com- 
panies are particularly vulnerable to an 
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economic downturn. In a recession, these 
corporations might be unable to make in- 
terest payments on their debt, and the re- 
sult could be enormous loan defaults. 
Firms may already be unable to make 
needed investments in their basic busi- 
ness. Says Rohatyn: “At a time when we 
are trying to strengthen our important in- 
dustries to make them more competitive, 
this weakens them by stripping away 
their equity and replacing it with high- 
cost debt.” Ultimately the entire US. 
economy suffers. 


Wall Street's worried dealmaker 
Things began over drinks in his apartment. 


No form of corporate debt is more 
worrisome to Rohatyn than junk bonds, 
high-yielding 10Us with low credit ratings 
that are frequently used to finance acquisi- 
tions. Rohatyn does not oppose the use of 
junk bonds in moderation, but he finds 
that in today’s takeovers that is often not 
the case. Says he: “This phenomenon is 
particularly hazardous.’ One reason is 
that many of these 1OUs are so risky that 
they may never be repaid. If companies 
are strapped for cash to pay interest to 
their bondholders, a default could ensue. 

Rampant insider trading is also dev- 


astating securities markets, Rohatyn con- | 


tends. A basic tenet of U.S. corporate law 
has been that all shareholders must be 
treated equally and share all information 
that could affect a company’s stock per- 
formance. Yet major abuses are arising 
because professional traders act on infor- 
mation that is unavailable to the public 
about a pending takeover deal. Explains 
Rohatyn: “Traders with inside informa- 
tion, in collaboration with raiders armed 
with junk bonds, deliberately drive com- 
panies to merge.” 











| get firm's stock price 





Following the raiders are short-term | 
speculators who frantically buy the tar- | 
get's stock in hopes that a merger will be | 
approved. The real danger, says Rohatyn, | 
is that “at a time when we are trying to 
encourage long-term investment, this ac- 
tivity encourages speculation and short- 
term trading.” 

Rohatyn has been calling on Wash- 
ington to save American business from it- 
self. Last June he testified before a Senate 
subcommittee about the dangers of some 
mergers. Last week Rohatyn said, “The 
integrity of our securities markets and the 
soundness of our financial system are vital 
national assets that are being eroded to- 
day. Actions are required to protect 
them.” While Rohatyn has come out in 
support of a recent New York State law 
that will curtail certain kinds of hostile 
takeovers, he believes that “regulation as 
opposed to legislation can handle most of 
the problems.” 

He outlines several steps that should 
be taken. The proliferation of junk bonds, 
he feels, should be curtailed by restriction 
of their use in mergers and acquisitions. 
Rohatyn also recommends sharply limit- 
ing the ability of federal- and state- 
insured banks and pension funds to pur- 
chase these 10Us. Says Rohatyn: “Finan- 
cial institutions that are supposed to safe- 
guard the savings of people are becoming 
casinos that buy junk paper.” When con- 
fronted with insider-trading abuses, Roh- 
atyn states, the “SEC has ample power to 
punish offenders.” 

If those steps to avoid takeover abuse 


are put into practice, Rohatyn in turn fa- 


vors prohibiting certain financial maneu- 
vers commonly used by firms to defend 
themselves against raiders, One example 
is the so-called poison pill, in which a 
company makes an acquisition so expen- 
sive that the predator usually responds by 
abandoning his quest. Rohatyn would 
also act to eliminate some “shark repel- | 
lents,” whereby companies take mea- 
sures, such as changing their bylaws, to 
ward off potential acquirers. 
Finally, Rohatyn believes that a take- 
over should not be proposed unless a firm 
is able to pay for the entire deal. If the 
company plans to borrow money from a 
bank in order to make the acquisition, for 
example, a solid loan commitment should 
be in hand. This would minimize takeover 
attempts designed only to drive up a tar- 





Rohatyn fears that it may take a cri- 
sis to end dangerous excesses of the merg- 
er fever. Says he: “The way we are going 
will destroy all of us in this business. 
Someday there is going to be a major re- 
cession, major scandals. All of us may be 
sitting in front of congressional commit- 
tees trying to explain what we were 
doing.” — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Spoiling for an Oil-Price War | 


Threatening to slash prices, some OPEC ministers stir a panic 


4é price war? We don’t wanta fight. It 
would be very hectic,” said Sheik 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabia's oil 
minister. But chaos is exactly what 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries produced last week when sever 
al members of the group threatened to 
launch an all-out campaign of slashing 
prices to boost OPEC's declining share of 
the world oil market. The pronouncement 
sent petroleum traders into a temporary 
selling frenzy. On the futures market in 
New York City, the January-delivery 
price of West Texas Intermediate, the 
U.S. benchmark crude. took a record two- 
day plunge of $3.51, to $25.23 per 
bbl. Some traders lost millions of 
dollars overnight. “It was the oil 
market's 1929. It was catastroph 
ic,” said Peter Beutel, a petroleum 
specialist for Manhattan’s Rudolf 
Wolff Futures 
Prices pulled out of their 
spin later in the week, when more 
cautious members of OPEC played 
down the threats. But oil-industry 
experts predicted that an even 
more dramatic decline could be on 
the way. By next spring the season 
al drop in demand for heating oil is 
likely to aggravate the global pe- 
troleum surplus. “This collapse oc- 
curred in anticipation of trouble,’ 
said Constantine Fliakos, who fol- 
lows the oil industry for Merrill 
Lynch. “You can imagine what 
will happen when the real flooding 
of an already glutted market begins.’ 
A price war would be a risky, last 
ditch change in strategy for OPEC, which 
has been floundering in an ocean of crude 
For the past four years OPEC has tried to 
shore up prices by limiting the worldwide 
oversupply. The carte! squeezed its output 
from a peak of nearly 32 million bbls. per 
day in 1979 to just 18 million now. But 
such competitors as Britain and Mexico 
defeated that strategy by selling more oil 
Like a lonely gas-station owner watching 
all the cars whiz by, OPEC cannot figure 
out how to stop its rivals down the street 
from taking away its business 
So when the ministers assembled at 
Geneva's Intercontinental Hotel last 
week for their regular semiannual meet- 
ing, severa! wanted to slash prices in order 
to attract customers. Oil Minister Tam 
David-West of Nigeria 
has foreign debts of at least $22 billion 
and depends on oil for 95° of its export 
earnings, threatened to match North Sea 
competitors “barrel by barrel and cent 
by cent 
Even before the formal proceedings 
began, Saudi Arabia’s Yamani and a few 
other delegates issued informal price-war 
ultimatums. Declaring that all the world’s 
oul producers should share in the burden 
of the oversupply, the ministers called on 
non-OPEC countries to cut back their 
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output, or else. They apparently hoped 
their threat alone would make competi- 
tors fearful of a superglut and persuade 
them to slash production. But the message 
backfired. While it succeeded in panick- 
ing oil traders, the tough talk failed to 
frighten Britain or Norway enough to 
make them tighten their spigots. British 
officials said that they would not accede 
to Yamani’s wishes 

Shocked by the market's spasms the 
day after their remarks, OPEC delegates 
proceeded carefully. Instead of deciding 


to switch to free-for-all prices, the minis- 
ters appointed a committee to consider 





strategies. When the market continued to 
plummet, the ministers finally restored 
order by making soothing remarks. Said 
Alirio Parra, the chief adviser to Venezue- 
la’s oil minister: “We are astounded by the 
way the market has reacted.’ While indi- 
vidual members will no doubt continue to 


SINKING PRICES 
Dollars per bbl. of West Texas 
Intermediate crude oil 





make under-the-table discounts, as they 
have for several years, no official price 
cuts are likely to come until the group 
meets again in February or March 
Even so, any threat of oil prices 
plummeting to $20 or even $15 renews 
concerns about the financial stability of 
strapped petroleum producers like Mexi- 
co, which desperately needs oil income to 
pay its $96 billion debt. Rapidly falling 
prices would deal another blow to the U.S 
energy belt. Banks and drilling companies 
there have seen the value of their energy 
investments tumble with previous drops 
in the price of oil and natural gas. Says 
Alan Edgar, a petroleum analyst for the 
Dallas investment firm Schneider, Bernet 
& Hickman: “The bankers have got to 
be nervous. Next year will be the worst 
for the oil patch 
For the US. as a whole, cheap 
2 oil has far more positive effects 
than negative ones. Says Robert 
Ortner, chief economist for the 
< Commerce Department: “It is a 
very potent boost for the econo- 
my.” Since energy costs make up 
about 10°% of the Consumer Price 
Index, smaller oil bills provide the 
economic elixir of growth without 
inflation. Many businesses get a 
huge profit lift from lower energy 
costs. The airline industry, for ex- 
ample, saves $110 million for every 
l¢ drop in jet-fuel prices 
It would be at least 45 to 90 
days after a drop in the cost of 
crude before the price of such con- 
sumer products as gasoline and 
heating fuel would be affected. Re- 
finers tend to delay passing along 
the savings to customers until 
competitive pressure forces them to do so 
Yet gasoline prices, which currently aver- 
age $1.21 per gal. in the U.S. compared 
with a peak of $1.42 in March 1981, could 
fall about 2%e¢ for every $1 decline in 
crude prices. The response of heating-fuel 
prices to an oil-price drop depends partly 
on the weather. A particularly cold win- 
ter would keep supplies tight and prices 
up, while a warm one would likely cause a 
decline 
While OPEC’s woes inspire visions of 
energy-to-burn for U.S. consumers, petro- 
leum experts warn that the cartel could 
get the upper hand again in the 1990s. By 
then, many alternative sources, notably 
Alaskan and North Sea oil fields, will be 
on the decline. Low crude prices could 
help OPEC make a comeback by discour- 
aging exploration for new sources. Says 
Elihu Bergman, executive director of 
Americans for Energy Independence 
‘We shouldn't let down our guard. We 
should take advantage of this to prepare 
for the future 
For the moment, though, the market 
and not OPEC clearly sets the price of 
world oil. If the cartel tries to roust its ri 
vals by cutting prices, OPEC may set off a 
downward spiral that it will be powerless 
to stop By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Lawrence Malkin/Geneva and Raji Samghabadi/ 
New York 
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Business Notes 





TRADE 
Bullish on the Russian Bear 


In recent years the chill in 
Washington-Moscow relations 
has turned the annual meetings 
of the US-USS.R. Trade and 
Economic Council into a little- 
noticed and lightly attended af- 
fair. But last week, in search of 
a bonanza, Commerce Secretary | 
Malcolm Baldrige and more than 
400 U.S. business leaders de- 
scended on Moscow for this year’s Baldrige meets Gorbachev 
meeting. Last year trade between 
the two countries amounted to only $3.9 billion, mostly in grain 
shipments from the U'S. Yet the executives got a jolt of optimism 
from last month’s summit talks between President Reagan and 
Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev. They came to Moscow in the 
hope that business would follow the banner of détente. 

In a speech to the U.S. businessmen, Gorbachev offered only 
moderate encouragement. The Soviet leader criticized American 
policies that link trade with politics. One U.S. law, for example, 
limits trade because of Soviet barriers to Jewish emigration. 
Even so, at least one new deal has been struck. Avon Products 
announced an agreement last week to swap about $4 million of 
its cosmetics for Soviet china and crystal. 











The Mobil Man Tells His Tale 


“Iam an American,” former Mo- 
bil President William P. Tavoulareas 
declares in his new book, Fighting 
Back, as he partakes of an old Ameri- 
can pastime, attacking enemies in 
print. Fighting Back, to be published 
by Simon & Schuster in February, is a 
slinging critique of the Washington 
Post, which in 1979 published articles 
accusing Tavoulareas of using Mobil 
funds to help set up his son Peter in the 
shipping business. Tavoulareas sued 
the paper for libel and won a $2.1 mil- 
lion jury judgment. The ruling was lat- 
er reversed and then reinstated. That 
decision was put aside when the U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington agreed to review the case. A ruling is pending. 

A draft of the book describes Post Editor Ben Bradlee as 
having a “kind of preppy, tweedier-than-thou arrogance.” The 
book also attacks Democratic Representative John Dingell, 
chairman of the House Energy and Commerce Committee, 
which investigated Tavoulareas’ dealings, describing him as a 
“bully boy.” The Congressman responded, also in print. His 
statement: “The book sounds like the howls of a child caught 
with his hand in the proverbial cookie jar.” 


CONTESTS 


Outwitting a Game of Chance 


Frank Maggio is keen on tests of skill and perseverance. For 
example, he once won a radio by submitting twelve entries to a 
rock radio station’s Easter-egg design contest. Recently Maggio, 
23, began playing Beatrice’s Monday Night Winning Lineup 
contest. Cards for the game were available in display cases in 
grocery stores. On the cards were two rows of dots, and contes- 
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tants had to scratch them off to reveal the number of field goals 
and touchdowns scored in a particular football game. The grand 
prize was a trip valued at $20,000 for eight to the Super Bowl ina 
Learjet. 

Maggio, who works for Procter & Gamble in Atlanta, is fa- 
miliar with how such games are designed. He thus figured out 
the possible patterns for the numbers under each dot on the 
cards. Maggio began hauling home grocery bags full of contest 
cards and by deadline had mailed in 4,000 winning entries. Be- 
atrice will not reveal how many Super Bow! tickets it expected to 
award, but when the company learned of Maggio’s good fortune, 
it canceled the contest. Beatrice said the fairness of the game had 
been compromised. Maggio is contemplating a lawsuit. 


EXPERIMENTS 


The Colonel Goes into Space 


Ever since America’s astronauts began guzzling Tang drink 
in space in 1965, NASA crews have been dining on food products 
made on earth. Now the agency, interested in the nourishment 
of future space colonists, plans to grow food in flight. Along with 
a six-member crew, the space shuttle Challenger, due to take off 
on Jan. 22, will have on board 32 chicken eggs. 

The experiment was proposed by Purdue University Sopho- 
more John Vellinger, a winner of NASA’s 1983 national space 
competition. He hypothesized that an embryo would develop bet- 
ter in space than on earth because it would not be influenced by 
gravity. Chicken eggs were chosen because the incubation period 
is just 21 days. The eggs will remain in a container in the shuttle 
for six days and then hatch within 13 days after touchdown. 

The $50,000 project is being paid for by Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, which is interested in anything that relates to its prod- 
uct. Says Vellinger: “If space chickens turn out to be better than 
earth chickens, Kentucky Fried Chicken might be interested in 
raising chickens in a weightless environment.” In other words, 
the colonel wants to see if space chickens have the right stuff. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Child Care with a Silver Screen 


When parents want to go shopping and no baby sitter can be 
found, a happy jaunt to the store can turn into a disaster. The 
child starts to cry, and Mom and Dad begin to shout. Joseph | 
Adelman believes he has a solution. A former executive with 
United Artists and Paramount, Adelman recently opened Kidpix 
Theaters, a cinema that offers continuous 95-minute programs of 
cartoons and children’s films between 11:30a.m. and 9 p.m. in the 
Galleria at South Bay in Redondo Beach, Calif. Shopping-center- 
bound parents drop off their youngsters (ages five to ten) at Adel- 
man’s Kidpix flicks. Each child is identified by a numbered claim 
check signed by a parent. Mom and 
Dad are given a beeper in case they 
need to be reached while in stores, 
and a stub matching their child's 


iwnor 








number, which they must present in 
order to fetch the child. Price: $3. 

A typical Kidpix program might 
include a Bugs Bunny cartoon, a 
Three Stooges short and a film like 
Ninja the Wonderboy. Adelman, 
who hopes to franchise Kidpix into a 
400-theater chain, has encountered 
only one problem: parents get so 
wrapped up in shopping that they 
forget about Junior. Adelman is con- 
sidering putting a two-hour time lim- 
it on the video baby sitter. 
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The video baby sitter 
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Law 





Setting Off the Smoke Alarm 





gets its way, the Marlboro Man will 
have to ride off into the sunset for good 
Last week the A.M.A.’s 371-member 
policymaking house of delegates voted 
almost unanimously to back a prohibition 
of all cigareite advertising. Such commer- 
cials have been forbidden on television 
and radio for the past 15 years, and the 
A.M.A. wil! now lobby to get Congress 
to extend the injunction to newspapers, 
magazines, billboards and even skywrit- 
ing. The association would also prohibit 
ads for snuff and chewing tobacco. This 
sweeping ban is necessary, the doctors 
argue, because the health risks are so 








great. Although the percentage of Ameri- 
cans who smoke has been declining, some 
experts believe that perhaps 1,000 deaths 
in the US. each day are associated with 
smoking cigarettes 
The tobacco industry is far from being 
the nation’s largest advertiser: last year it 
spent only $872 million on ads, in contrast 
to $2.9 billion by food and food-product 
companies and $2.7 billion by the auto 
industry, and it accounted for 9% of 
magazines’ advertising revenue and 1% 
of newspapers’. The A.M.A.’s proposed 
ban was immediately criticized not only 
by advertising and publishing-industry 
| groups but by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and most First Amendment 
scholars, who believe that the proposal 
may be hazardous to the Constitution. 
“While the Government has an interest in 
preserving the health of its citizens, a 
broad ban goes much too far,” says Uni- 
| versity of Chicago Law Professor Geof- 
frey Stone 
Advertising has always had second- 
class status among the forms of discourse 





The A.M.A.’s anti-ad campaign strikes legal sparks 


f the American Medical Association | covered by the First Amendment's free- 


dom-of-speech guarantees. The Supreme 
Court, notes Columbia Law Professor 
Vincent Blasi. “has clearly said that com- 
mercial advertising is not protected to the 
same degree as political debate or artistic 
expression.” Indeed, the court upheld 
without comment the 1971 ban on broad- 
cast cigarette ads. Since then, however, 
the Justices have been sheltering com- 
mercial speech more aggressively. In 
1980 the court struck down a New York 
rule that sought to conserve energy by 
banning utility ads promoting electricity 
use. Before the Government may regulate 
truthful advertisements for legal prod- 





ucts, said the majority, it must show that 
a “substantial interest” is involved, that 
the regulation would directly advance 
this interest, and that it would be no more 
extensive than necessary to serve the pro- 
posed end. Many experts believe the 
A.M.A. would have a hard time persuad- 
ing the court that a total ban on advertis- 
ing was necessary to achieve the goal of 
reduced smoking. Some also point out 
that any legal theory upholding a ciga- 
rette-ad ban could apply to a host of 
“dangerous” products—from alcohol to 
junk food—raising the problem of where 
to draw the line. 

Some supporters of a ban believe the 
A.M.A. could strengthen its case by 
stressing that outlawing cigarette adver- 
lising is aimed at protecting minors 
Critics of the tobacco industry scoff 
at its claims that cigarette ads are de- 
signed primarily to get smokers to stick 


| with one brand or try another. “A rather 


small number of smokers switch,” main- 
tains Northeastern University Law Pro- 


fessor Richard Daynard. “The big payoff 
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is in getting people to smoke, and the 
fresh market is entirely kids.” Cigarette 
advertisers counter that they do not pro- 
mote directly to a youth market, that 
they do not use sports or entertainment 
stars, and that all models in ads must 
appear to be 25 or older. The Supreme 
Court two years ago did not accept the ar- 
gument that unsolicited ads for contra- 
ceptives could be banned from the mail to 
protect minors. 

The answer for the A.M.A. is not 
to ban ads but “to speak out more,” 
says Attorney Floyd Abrams, a free- 
speech specialist who has advised 
media and tobacco companies. “First 
Amendment theory says that if speech 
is troubling, we counter it with speech 
that responds.” Undaunted, the A.M.A 
will soon begin drafting model legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Supreme Court 
could signal its current thinking on 
the subject of ad bans in the next few 
months. The high bench is expected to 
rule on a First Amendment challenge to 
a Puerto Rican law that bans local adver- 
tising by the island’s legal gambling 
casinos — By Richard Lacayo. Reported 
by Anne Constable and Patricia Delaney/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 


Taking the Sixth 


Brennan short-circuits a wire 


ven on a Supreme Court that leans to 

the right on criminal matters, Justice 
William Brennan has shown a gift for as- 
sembling a majority behind liberal deci- 
sions. He did it again last week in a 5-to-4 
ruling that fortified a defendant’s Sixth 
Amendment right to counsel. In the case 
of a convicted car thief, Perley Moulton 





| Jr., the court ruled that Maine authorities 


should not have used as evidence state- 
ments he made, after his indictment, in 
conversation with his alleged partner, a 
wired government informant 

Prosecutors argued that the exchange 
had been taped not to obtain evidence in the 
theft case but to investigate Moulton’s al- 
leged threat to kill a government witness 


| 
| The evidence was therefore legally gath- 


ered, they contended, and should be admis- 

sible even in his auto-theft trial. But Bren- 

nan’s majority opinion declared that 
Moulton had been led into making state- 
ments toa police agent without the presence 
of his lawyer. So those statements could not 
be used to convict him of any crime with 
which he was already charged, although 
they could serve as evidence to convict him | 
of other crimes. In dissent, Chief Justice 

Warren Burger complained that the court’s 
decision created a new “right” only for of- 
fenders who persisted in criminal activity 
even while under indictment for other 
crimes. Said the angry chief: “Nothing 
whatever in the Constitution or our prior 
opinions supports this bizarre result.” w 
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At 596 to 1, 
the odds are 


in oor tavor: 


When you sit down to pay 
your gas bill, one thing that 
might just make you feel a bit 
better is the knowledge that 
your gas company is working 
hard, to keep the cost of your 
gas service as low as possible. 

So we'd like to share an 
interesting statistic with you. 

One of the most commonly 
used measures of efficiency of 
operation for gas utilities is the 
customer-to-employe ratio. It 
represents, on an average, the 
number of customers served by 
each utility employe. 

In our case, that ratio is 
596 to 1. And that makes us one 
of the most efficiently run major 
gas utilities in the U.S. In fact, 
the runner up, among all gas 
utilities has a customer-employe 
ratio of only 412, so by this 
measure we're about one-third 
more efficient than number 2. 

Equally important, of 
course, is the quality of our ser- 
vice. And we're proud to say 
that surveys of our customers 
show a very high level of 
satisfaction. In effect we're 
providing top service, at rock 
bottom cost. 

The next time you're paying 
your gas bill, we hope you'll 
remember we're doing our job 
as efficiently as possible, to help 
keep your bill as low as possible. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NIC 
basic energy companies 
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“The two most 
beautiful words inthe 
English language are 


Cheque Enclosed” 










. 
oy Dorothy Parker's wonder- 


4, _ fully witty stories in the 

4 Twenties brought handsome 
&y cheques from her editors, and 
te’ she knew what to do with them. 

“’ At Northern Trust we've been 
helping people build fortunes—and protect them— 
for 96 years. Our service is personal. Computers 
collect the facts, but analysis is human. So is 
evaluation. And decision. That’s what distinguishes 
us from other financial institutions. 

Today we're attracting a whole new generation 
with our personal financial services. Whether you're 
building your own nest egg or securing your children’s 
future, we want to talk to you about your personal 
financial needs. ae 

We can help you discover how exciting it is to 
aca ya mail. 


us. 
Northern Trust Bank in Northern Trust Bank 
Chicago. (312) 630-6000. 


Member F.D.I.C. 








Ats.T ANNOUNCES 
THE END OF THE 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER. 











It’s not that your electric 
typewriter isn’t good anymore. 
It’s simply that it isn’t good 
enough. Because now there’s 
an electronic typewriter from 
AT&Tthat’s a lot easier and 
faster to use than your electric 
typewriter ever was. 

IT DOES REPETITIOUS JOBS 
SO YOU DON’T HAVE TO. 


You can do every job more quickly, because the 


AT&T Electronic is fast. It retypes 120 words per 
minute in high quality printing. It also does many 
things you used to do manually, at the touch of a 
key. Whether you're typing a resume, letter or 
business form, its automatic functions will lay out 


the page for you. Center your headlines, underline, 


remember tab settings, repeat keys, and remem- 
ber left and right hand margins. 
IT ALMOST CORRECTS YOUR 
MISTAKES FOR YOU. 
You can throw away your correction tape. With 
the AT&T Electronic, you can spot and correct 
your mistakes before they hit the page, thanks to 


KS AT&T Information System: *In [inces call 1 800 942-2835 





a liquid crysté il display. If 
you miss any, you can easily 
erase and correct them later 
with an 80-character correc- 
tion memory. 

IT’S A LETTER- 
QUALITY PRINTER. 
You can even connect the 

AT&T Electronic to your 
personal computer and use it 
as a letter-quality printer. And, as your needs grow, 
add on an 8,000-character memory module to 
some models, so you can store standard phrases, 
sentences, or entire formats. And recall them 
whenever you need them. 

Come in and try out the AT&T Electronic your- 
self. You’ll see why it makes typing on an electric 
look like hard, manual labor. Available at selected 
stores near you. For the nearest location, call 
1 800 621-1203* 
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Blue-Chip Choice 


Yale names a new president 


he search went forward with all the se- 
crecy that might have attended the se- 
lection ofa Pope. And last week, when the 
Yale Corporation announced a new presi- 
dent to succeed the retiring A. Bartlett 
Giamatti, there was little doubt the uni- 
versity had picked a man of very proper 
parts. “We had a rather long list of quali- 
| ties we were looking for,” said Cyrus R. 
Vance, former Secretary of State and head 
of the search committee, “and Benno C. 
Schmidt Jr. had more of them than anyone 
else.” That takes in a lot of people, more 
than 400 original prospects 

Schmidt, 43, filled two of Yale’s requi- 
sites by being an alumnus ("63) and a re- 
nowned scholar: he presently serves as 
dean of the Columbia Law School and is a 
ranking expert on constitutional law. 
Among his books is Freedom of the Press 
vs. Public Access (1977), a bellwether text 
on media rights. PBS viewers know him as 
a probing moderator on last year’s series 
The Constitution: A Delicate Balance. His 
academic rise has been dramatic. After 
getting his LL.B. at Yale in 1966, Schmidt 
clerked for Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
joined the Columbia faculty in 1969. Be- 
fore being named dean in 1984, he had be- 
come Harlan Fiske Stone Professor of 
Constitutional Law. 

The bustling Schmidt retains a boyish 
quality, never more so than when he is 
rooting for his favorite athletes, hockey’s 
New York Rangers. His engaging lack of 
inhibition prompted him to accept a cam- 
eo role as a doctor in Woody Allen’s forth- 
coming film Hannah and Her Sisters. 
Truth to tell, the movie appearance was 
set up by Schmidt's third wife, Helen Cut- 
ting Whitney, producer and director of 
ABC and PBS documentaries on such top- 
ics as McCarthyism and homosexuality, 
and co-author, with Eugenia Zuckerman, 
of a feature-film script titled K.589. 

Schmidt pronounces himself “thrilled 
about getting up there and digging into” 
the prestigious office atop the 284-year- 
old school. At the same time, he admits to 
being “somewhat apprehen- 
sive about the complexity” of 
his role as Yale’s 20th presi- 
dent. That role has been made 
easier by the incumbency of 
Giamatti, 48, who more than 
doubled Yale’s endowment to 
a formidable $1.3 billion and 
pushed forward a $25 million 
building-renovation program. 
Giamatti, who has been of- 
fered a sabbatical from Yale 
and is contemplating a plunge 
into politics, indicated that 
eight years of fretting over 
money and maintenance was 
more than enough time to 











| Successor Schmidt: a different agenda 








Incumbent Giamatti 
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have lost from his scholarly research in 
Renaissance literature. The day after 
Schmidt’s appointment, Giamatti joked 
to the New York Times that he might be 
remembered only by the “Giamatti Me- 
morial Wiring System.” 


chmidt is determined to reserve time 
for his academic pursuits and spend 
much of his presidential energy redefin- 
ing Yale’s academic goals, which some 
critics feel have become blurred in recent 
years. He wants no admission policy 
changes that could subvert the progress 
Yale has made from being a refuge 
for old blue bloods to becoming an institu- 
tion with a 17% minority representation 
among undergraduates. Another priority 
is the need to correct Yale’s faculty bal- 
ance of only 18.7% women and 7.8% mi- 
norities. Schmidt also is set on shoring 
up Yale's natural-science studies, along 
with a moribund engineering program 
that his predecessor has been quietly 
resuscitating. 
The Yale community offered virtually 
no dissent on Schmidt's selec- 
_ tion. And the search commit- 
tee was deeply pleased with its 
decision, doubly so at having 
avoided leaks, which eight 
years ago revealed Giamatti to 
be second choice. Although 
Vance was discreetly mum 
about alternative candidates 
this time, it was clear that, as a 
19th century yachtsman re- 
plied when asked who finished 
second in the runaway victory 
by the US. in the first Ameri- 
ca’s Cup race, “there is no 
second.” —By Ezra Bowen. Re- 
ported by Dean Brelis/New York 
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Balance or Bias? 


A challenge to class “monitors” 





here was some tough talk last month at 

a meeting in Washington of the nor- 
mally staid American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. In an impassioned ad- 
dress during a daylong symposium on 
academic freedom, Chancellor Joseph 
Murphy of the City University of New 
York blasted a new right-wing watchdog 
group that he said was recruiting students 
“as a corps of thought police.” The group, 
Accuracy in Academia, was founded last 
summer by Militant Conservative Reed Ir- 
vine as an offshoot of his flourishing (35,000 
members) Accuracy in Media, which 
makes a business of challenging perceived 
liberal bias in major news organizations. 

A.LA. claims to have more than 
200 anonymous student volunteers moni- 
toring and reporting on classroom lec- 
tures at 160 colleges around the country 
The purpose, says Executive Director 
Laszlo Csorba, 22, is to ensure “balance 
and a livelier classroom discussion.” As 
it is, charges the A.LA., some 10,000 
Marxist professors are imposing their 
views on American students. But to aca- 
demics like University of Chicago Law 
Professor Geoffrey Stone, the A.LA.’s 
work amounts to “ideological espionage.” 
Frank Vandiver, president of Texas 
A&M, has warned, “One never knows 
who is being assaulted in this kind of spy- 
ing. Nothing can ruin a university faster 
than fear.” 

Many delegates to the A.A.U.P. 
had similar sentiments. Other academics 
challenged the A.I.A. monitors to speak 
up in class and freely debate their profes- 
sors instead of tiptoeing off with reports, 
which thus far seem few and trivial 
Csorba acknowledges that his operatives 
have turned up only six “active” cases so 
far. One example: Mark Reader, an Ari- 
zona State political science professor who | 
is accused of taking too strong a stance 
against nuclear war in his lectures. 

Perhaps the most telling opposition to 
A.LA. has come from a quarter in which 
it might have been expected to win sup- 
port: namely, the political right. After the | 
conference, Secretary of Education Wil- 
liam Bennett denounced A.I.A. as “a bad 
idea.” And last week Midge Decter, exec- 
utive director of the conservative Com- 
mittee for the Free World, described the 
organization’s approach as “wronghead- 
ed and harmful” and urged it to “shut 
down the operation before it goes any fur- 
ther.” Writing in Contentions, her com- 
mittee’s bulletin, Decter argued that in 
the classroom, accuracy is not the issue. 
“There is no accurate way,” she noted, “to 
teach the Federalist Papers Bias is 
something that anyone with opinions can 
be accused of. How can a person be quali- 
fied to teach without opinions?” a 
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Staetrcaney 


in your grandfather's heart 
still carries a torch. 





He wasbarely 19 when he first saw her. The lady with the torch 
who'd beckoned him across the Adantic. 

Standing before him, she was more beautiful than he'd imagined. 

Sohe hoisted his bundle and stepped ashore to stay. And the 

Ags del cas hcrtccch, cf cotkse: Bor aiera cresyl 
inspiring hope and faith, Lady Liberty needs little charity. A few 
dollars from each of usto help restore her strength and beauty. 

Send your tax-deductible contribution to: 
‘The Statue of Liberty Ellis Island Foundation; P.O. Box 1992; 
Dept. G; New York, NY 10008. 

So the lady your grandfather loved will still be waiting for your 
great r 


Sullivan Higdon & Sink’ Wichita, KS 














Behavior 


A Therapist in Every Corner 





Harmony was the goal, but participants seemed out of tune 


ba Il the experts are here, 

and none of them agree,” 
burbled a psychiatric nurse. She 
was one of 7,000 people who at- 
tended the Evolution of Psycho- 
therapy Conference last week in 
Phoenix, which was billed by its 
organizers as “probably the larg- 
est gathering ever devoted to the 
practice of psychotherapy.” Part 
trade show, part ecumenical con- 
ference, the meeting drew partic- 
ipants from 29 countries and 
dozens of therapeutic splinter 
groups. Jeffrey Zeig, the director 
of Phoenix’s Milton H. Erickson 
Foundation, which helped spon- 
sor the event, counted 15 major 
schools of thought on the pro- 
gram, plus Thomas Szasz, a psy- 
chiatrist who does not believe that mental 
illness even exists. 

Szasz met the venerable Freudian 
| Bruno Bettelheim, 82, for the first time, 
patted him on the back and called him 
“one of the few people at this conference 
that I respect,” thus indicating how far 
therapeutic ecumenism has to go. Among 
the other visiting stars who had never met 
were Human-Potential Guru Carl Rogers 
and Joseph Wolpe, one of the founders of 
behavior therapy. Wolpe found the talk 
about therapeutic unity resistible. Zeig, in 
his opening address, referred to “the great 
ballet of differences” in the field, but Wol- 
pe called it a “babble of 
conflicting voices.” Wolpe 
complained about the pro- 
liferating forms of alleged 
cures, “with a new crop ev- 
ery year from California.” 
He plugged his own form 
of therapy as being scien- 
tific, adding the common- 
place but wounding re- 
mark that there is only 
one science of chemis- 
try because chemistry can 
prove something, whereas 
psychotherapy cannot 

Many of the conference’s faculty 
members, which included such interna- 
tionally known stars as Rollo May, Albert 
Ellis and R.D. Laing, said they were as- 
tonished by the turnout. All 7,000 partici- 
pants needed to have a professional de- 
gree of some kind or at least be enrolled in 
a graduate program, and 3,000 applicants 
were turned away for lack of space. “Why 
are you all here?” Jay Haley, director of 
the Family Therapy Institute in Washing- 
ton, plaintively asked one of the conven- 
tiongoers. “We want to see you all before 
you die” was the response. Other stars on 
hand included the grandchildren of such 








R.D. Laing 





Grandchildren 
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giants as Sigmund Freud, Carl Jung and 
Alfred Adler. Sophie Freud is a professor 
of social work at Simmons College in Bos- 
ton; Dieter Baumann, a Jungian analyst 
in Zurich; and Margot Adler, a reporter 
for National Public Radio. 

The problem of making sense of the 
field was painfully apparent during a pan- 
el on schizophrenia when three of the four 
members said that the disease was nonex- 
istent. Family Therapist Carl Whitaker 
said, “The problem is that you have a dis- 
ease, but the disease is abnormal integrity, 
loyalty to a view of the world that the 
schizophrenic is willing to stake his life 


Virginia Satir 


on.” Szasz saw schizophrenia as a “legal- 
cultural fiction.” Said he: “It’s useful to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hinckley to think of their 
son as schizophrenic when he’s really just 
a bum.” 

R.D. Laing, the favorite shrink of stu- 
dent rebels in the 60s, retains his roman- 
tic opinion of schizophrenics as brave vic- 
tims who are defying a cruel culture. He 
suggested that many people are diagnosed 
as schizophrenic simply because they 
sleep during the day and stay awake at 
night. Schizophrenia did not exist until 
the word was invented, he said. That was 
too much for Judd Marmor, a former 






Sophie Freud, Margot Adler, Dieter Baumann 


Bruno Bettelheim 





president of the American Psychiatric 
Association. He called the panel a “trav- 
esty.” Ata later panel, a woman in the au- 
dience asked Laing how he would deal 
with schizophrenics. Laing bobbed and 
weaved for 27 minutes and final- 
ly offered the only treatment pos- 
sible for people he does not view 
as sick: “I treat them exactly the 
same way I treat anybody else. I 
conduct myself by the ordinary 
rules of courtesy and politeness.” 

Virginia Satir, a freewheeling 
family therapist in Palo Alto, 
Calif., was probably the top at- 
traction, luring more than 2,200 
toa workshop, a discussion of her 
techniques, which she illustrated 
with a videotape. Satir is a peppy 
speaker with murky ideas, who 
often opens a session by ask- 
ing members of the audience to 
embrace those next to them. 
Said one colleague: “She can 
fill any auditorium in the coun- 
try, but she has great difficulty 
conceptualizing.” 

Jay Haley spoke about his “shaggy- 
dog” technique: get the patient to make 
an absolute commitment to change, then 
guarantee a cure but do not tell the patient 
what it is for several weeks. “Once you 
postpone, you never lose them as pa- 
tients,” he said. “They have to find out 
what the cure is.” One bulimic who ate in 
binges and threw up five to 25 times a day 
was told she would be cured if she gave 
the therapist a penny the first time she 
vomited and doubled the sum each time 
she threw up. Says Haley: “They quickly 
figure out that it doubles so fast that they 
can owe the therapist hun- 
dreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in a few days, so they 
stop.” 

Zeig wisely urged the 
conference speakers to use 
English instead of profes- 
sional jargon. Most com- 
plied, but there was still 
much talk of “accessing | 
the self.” The closest thing 
to a central idea was that 
the patient, or client, al- 
ready has the answer to the 
problem deep within, and 
the therapist simply helps bring it out. 

Zeig thought that the conference had 
helped produce some “baby steps” toward 
unifying the world of therapy. “Ten years 
ago,” he said, “these people wouldn't even 
have sat down together.” The obstacles to 
consensus may have been best illustrated 
at one contentious panel when the moder- 
ator tried to wrap things up by saying that 
at least everyone agreed on the need for 
honesty in therapy. Szasz, ever the ankle 
biter at conventions, interrupted to de- 
clare that many patients want dishonesty, | 
and the therapeutic business ought to pro- | 
vide it —By John Leo 
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Sport 


Impressions in Black and White 


Of Boston and basketball, boundaries crossed and crisscrossed 


hat is an A.W.B.? In_ football 

circles, this has long been short- 
hand for an “average white back.” Coach 
Dan Devine of Arizona State, Missouri 
and other far-flung places happened to 
use the term in passing the other day, 
while reminiscing on the occasion of his 


induction into college football's Hall of 


Fame. He could say such a thing publicly 
now as comfortably as Pete Rose, 
throughout his historic baseball 
summer, kept noting “Not bad for 
a white guy.” Is racism losing some 
of its subtlety, or is sport losing 
some of its racism? 

Which college football team 
wins this year’s national champi- 
onship is a matter now largely 
in the hands of an 18-year-old 
black quarterback from Oklahoma 
named Jamelle Holieway. The re- 
versal Holieway represents could 
not be more dramatic if he had 
been switched to the position from 
defensive back. There have been 
black quarterbacks before, even in 
the South, but this one is being 
praised less for his legs and arm 
than for his head. Opponents rave 
about Holieway’s ingenuity, his re- 
sourcefulness, his ability to lead 

| and make sudden decisions, al- 
most invariably the right ones 
| As patronizing as this would have 
| once sounded, almost nobody is 
meaning it or taking it that 
way now 
Then, most striking of all, con- 
sider the anomaly of the 1985 Bos- 
ton Celtics, “South Africa's team 
Either basketball or Boston must 
lead the free world in uncrossable 
boundaries, and yet the Celtics 
have turned the stereotype not just 
around but inside out. In a league 
that is 75% black, they are featuring eight 
white players on a twelve-man squad. It 
parodies the National Basketball Associ- 
ation’s whispery days of racial quotas 
that Center Bill Russell once outlined 
with a sinister smile: “The general rule is 
you're allowed to play two blacks at 
home, three on the road and five when 
you're behind.” Winning 19 games al- 
ready this year before losing even four, the 
Celtics are seldom behind 

In Russell's day, the “50s and ‘60s, “a 
good white forward” was the N.B.A.’s no 
tion of the Holy Grail. Everyone was out 
searching. The common anxiety over 
Caucasian attendance was as plain as the 
pale nose on every twelfth man’s face 
And it was expressed in the extreme 
whenever a team like the Atlanta Hawks 
traded Paul Silas, a great forward, for 
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Gary Gregor, a white one. Sixteen years 
later, the mind still reels. “Now all the 
whites in the league can play,” testifies Si- 
las, an assistant coach with the New Jer- 
sey Nets. “Well, anyway, the majority of 
them. There are even a few fringe black 
players today. Rather, let’s say there are 
black players sitting at the end of the 
bench. They are usually rookies with po- 





Walton rebounding as Sichting, Wedman and McHale watch 


The Celtics are parodying the whispery days of racial quotas 


tential.” The role players 
workers who “do windows,’ 
be white 

In 1950 the Celtics drafted the 
league's first black player, Duquesne’s 
Chuck Cooper, and in 1966 they made 
Russell the first black coach. K.C. Jones, 
the incumbent, is their third. While mind- 
ful of business considerations in a sports 
town that canonized baseball's most re- 
calcitrant integrator Tom Yawkey, the 
Celtics have generally lived by the princi- 
ple handed down from Original Owner 
Walter Brown to Red Auerbach: “I don’t 
care if they're green, white, black or yel 
low, so long as they can play.” Naturally, 
an element of the bleached crowd in Bos- 
ton Garden (sold out for all of Larry 
Bird's years, for none of Russell's) regards 
Bird, Kevin McHale, Danny Ainge, Bill 


those utility 
continue to 









| Walton, Scott Wedman, Jerry Sichting, 

| Rick Carlisle and Greg Kite as instru- 
ments of vengeance 

Bird, who can play, says, “I never no- 

tice what colors there are on the floor or 


think very much about it.” Trying not to 
laugh, he adds, “The only difference be- 
tween black players and white players is 
that they get their rebounds above the rim 
and we get ours below the net.” Guard 
Dennis Johnson, one of two black starters 
says seriously, “Somebody's always going 
to think we have too many of something, 
When the black guard Carlos Clark was 
cut and Carlisle kept, Johnson admits that 
he mourned momentarily. Nothing 
against Carlisle; Clark was his 
~. friend. “But I'm for anyone who can 
© help us win 

Winning’s allure has made a 
happy role player out of Walton 
33, eight years and a number of 
foot injuries and lost seasons re- 
moved from his championship 
days as the Most Valuable Player 
in Portland. “I'm well aware of the 
tremendous opportunity I've been 
given,” he says, “and I'm going 
to make the most of it.” With four 
months left in the season, the Celt- 
ics and the Los Angeles Lakers are 
already distancing themselves 
from the rest. Barring a natural di- 
saster, they should collide again 
next spring for the third year run- 
ning, and the relief that Walton of. 
fers Center Robert Parish, freeing 
McHale to be a full-time forward, 
is Boston’s best hope of catching 
up to the world champions 

Some years ago, when a num- 
ber of teams had a chance to win, 
not including the San Diego Rock- 
ets, the young black star Elvin 
Hayes sidled over to the Rocket 
bench once and whispered to 
Coach Jack McMahon, “Get some 
more of my kind in here.” A news- 
paperman silting nearby looked up 
from his typing and straight at the 
coach, who muttered, “Isn't this 
grotesque?” This month Hayes is winding 
up the 30 credit hours he had left undone 
at the University of Houston. As a special 
assistant to the athletic director, charged 
with counseling young athletes, he feels a 
symbolic necessity to get his degree. “I 
played 16 years of pro basketball,” he 
says, “but this is the hardest thing I've 
ever done 

Reminded of the past, Hayes admits, 
“T came into the N.B.A. drawing a racial 
line at everything. I could say I learned it 
here, but I didn’t really. I'm just learning 
things here now, and I’m teaching what I 
came to know in the league. Basketball 
isn't a black and white game any more 
than life is. A lot of times in both you 
make bad decisions and never have a 
chance to correct them. It’s really lucky 
when you do.” You win By Tom Callahan 
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nedy Center gala in Wash- 
ington, the honorees—avant- 
garde Choreographer Merce 


Cunningham, 66, Actress Irene 
Dunne, 81, Comedian Bob Hope, 
82, Playwright-Lyricist Alan 
Jay Lerner, 67, Composer Fred- 
erick Loewe, 84, and opera's 
Beverly Sills, 56—were wined 
and dined for two days, but not 
quite as usual. Cunningham, 
“the non sequitur of the eve- 
ning,” said his publicist, was 
served special macrobiotic din- 
ners. And Dunne, disappoint- 
edly, was unable to attend the 


| 
| At the eighth annual Ken- 
| 


Fuentes: historical coup 








Gala honors: Cunningham, Sills, Hope, top; Lerner, Dunne, Loewe 





grand finale after back-pain 
medication made her ill. Hos- 
pitalized, she sent word that 
“the show should go on,” and 
that it did, in a star-studded 
tribute taped for broadcast on 
CBS next week. Hope was 
moved to tears by troupers 
from every branch of the 
armed services singing Thanks 
for the Memories. Sills bubbled, 
“The best part of the whole 


thing was that the President of 


the United States called me 
‘Hot Stuff.’ 
a 
“It’s curious how a novel 


is there waiting to fall off a 
tree, and you have to be there 
to catch it,” explains Carlos 
Fuentes, 57, who waited nearly 
30 years for The Old Gringo to 
ripen into his twelfth novel 
His patience has paid off. This 
week, a month after being pub- 
lished in English, it becomes 
the first novel by a Mexican 
to be a best seller in the U.S 
An imagined tale about a love 
triangle involving the Ameri- 
can writer Ambrose Bierce, 
Schoolteacher Harriet Wins- 
low and an officer in Pancho 
Villa’s army during the 1910 
Mexican revolution, Gringo 
has already been optioned 
for the movies by Jane Fonda, 
who plans to portray Winslow 
How is Fuentes, currently in 
residence at Harvard, enjoying 
north of the border? 
don’t have too much 


success 


“You 
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time to stop and say ‘Hey 
I'm a celebrity,” because such 
things mean nothing in the 
face of death,” he observes. “I 
have little time and I want to 
use it well.” 


In the beginning there was 
Cecil B. DeMille’s The Ten 
Commandments. Now the big- 
gest combination of show-biz 
and biblical spectacle may be 
The Glory of Christmas—A 
Living Nativity, which has 
been staged at the Rev. Robert 
Schuller’s Crystal Cathedral in 
Garden Grove, Calif, every 
Christmas season since 1981 
This year’s three-times-night- 
ly, 75-minute re-enactment of 
the birth of Jesus boasts Singer 
Debby Boone, 29, as the Virgin 
Mary, plus a cast of more than 
400 that includes ten flying an- 
gels, four white horses, a don- 
key and three camels. Boone, 
who is herself expecting this 
spring, agreed to do the part 
“because I think it’s one of 
the most important stories that 
can ever be told.” But she re- 
ports that one moment in the 
show did not light up her life 
when she accidentally knelt in 
some “well-positioned” camel 
dung. Sighs Boone: “Whoever 
said never work with children 
or animals definitely had some 
real wisdom there.” 





Crystal star: Boone as Mary 


bred singer has cut a unique 
groove for herself. Sade (pro- 
nounced Shar-day) saw her 
1984 debut album, Diamond 
Life, go platinum while her 
second, Promise, is shooting up 
the charts, and her current 





Sade in repose: grooving to a timeless talent 


Her sultry voice and jazzy 
arrangements have led some to 
compare her with vocalists of a 
bygone but Sade, 26 
cites instead such contempo- 
rary influences as Ray Charles, 
Smokey Robinson and Joni 
Mitchell. Whatever her sources 
the Nigerian-born, English- 


era 


eight-city U.S. tour is sold out 
She has also been named one 
of the world’s ten most elegant 
women by Elle magazine 
Pretty good for someone who 
gol into singing only to earn a 
few pounds while struggling to 
make il as a fashion designer 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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Books 


A Shelf of 


Small Wonders | 


Tales new and old from 
Andersen to Sendak 


C.S. Lewis, author of the classic Nar- 
nia tales, once described his method of 
writing for the young: “With me the process 
is much more like bird watching than like 
either talking or building. I see pictures 
Images always come first.” This year that 
analysis also serves as advice: the best 
books for children bear illustrations that 
attract the eye before the text can beguile 


the mind 

A ny year with a new Maurice Sendak 
production is an occasion; a season 

| with two isa festival. In In Grandpa’s House 
by Philip Sendak (Harper & Row; $9.95), 
the doyen of American illustrators aug- 
ments an Old World fiction related by his 
late father. In a manner that recalls LB. 
Singer and Marc Chagall, the elder Sen- 
dak tells a miraculous story of birds and 
fish, kings and slaves, and ends with a re- 
assuring biblical moral. His son’s black- 
and-white drawings provide the real en- 
chantment, lending an old man’s saga the 
energy and aura of European village life 
when even the trees were 
young. Rudolf Tesnohli- 
dek’s The Cunning Little Vix- 
en (Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 
$19.95) inspired the opera 
by Czech Composer Leos 
Jana¢éek; Maurice Sendak 
designed the set and cos- 
tumes for the celebrated 
New York City Opera pro- 
duction. In this prose ver- 
sion, the artist follows the 
connivances and comeup- 


and his antagonist, Vixen 
Sharp-Ears, defining the 
animal nature of human 
creatures and the human characteristics 
of the forest dwellers. The narrative will 
have to be read aloud to small children, 
but the pictures sing for themselves 

Of all the giant creatures that ever 
walked the earth, none have more endur- 
ing fascination for children than the dino- 
saurs, possibly because no grownup has 
ever seen them either. In Dinosaurs Are 
Different (Crowell; $/ 1.50), Aliki accurate- 
ly re-creates the monsters, as a group of 
children wander around the drawings 
When it is pointed out that Anatosauruses 
had more than 1,400 teeth, one onlooker 
remarks, with the good sense that runs 
through the book, “It’s a good thing they 
didn’t have to brush them.” 

Sometimes the title tells it all. The Peo- 
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ple Could Fly (Knopf: $12.95) is a compila- 








pances of a forester, Bartos, aS 


The Cunning Little Vixen 






The celebrated sled takes off from the North Pole and heads southward in 


tion of American black folktales retold in 
an eloquent oral history. Virginia Hamil- 
ton has ransacked the past, and Illustrators 
Diane and Leo Dillon have given it a new 
radiance. The con games of Bruh Bear and 
Bruh Rabbit, the capers of magicians and 
devils, slaves and free men are related sim- 
ply and without condescension. “They did 
so love firelight and Free-dom, and tellin,” 
says one of the narrators, and the proof is 
on every page. 

Everybody knows the surfaces, but 
how does the Statue of Liberty appear from 
the inside, looking out? What about St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral? Or the cages at the Bronx 
Zoo? The inside-Outside Book of New York 
_ City by Roxie Munro (Dodd, 
= Mead; $13.95) provides all 
athe answers, peeping 
sthrough wittily rendered 
=windows and behind bars, 

around apartment foyers 
and across footlights. Mayor 
Ed Koch himself could get 
no closer to the stem, core 
and seeds of the Big Apple. 
“T have a little guppy./ I 
would rather have a pup- 
py.” This and other exam- 
ples of the way children 
really think are presented 
without ceremony in Karla 
Kuskin's sprightly 
thing Sleeping in the Hall (Harper & Row; 
$8.95). “It makes me squirm/ to watch a 
worm” and “Spiders are all right, I guess, 
or would be if their legs were less” are re- 
ports in rhyme from the world of the very 
young—and reflect the feelings of those 
who are a great deal older/ but certainly 
not any bolder 
Granpa by John Burningham (Crown; 
$8.95) is a matter of life and death. The el- 
liptical dialogue of little girl and old man is 
exactly right: “When we get to the beach can 
we stay there for ever?” “Yes, but we must go 
back for our tea at four o’clock.” And their 
long walks have the poise and timelessness 
of a work that will endure. Toward the end 
of the story, when the girl stares at 
an empty chair, Burningham suggests more 
with a few strokes of the pen than 
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other writers have said in whole novels, 
When Hannah asks her father for an 
animal, he responds by giving her a 
stuffed toy. But this is no ordinary present. 
In Gorilla by Anthony Browne (Knopf: 
$7.95), the little primate becomes the real 
thing at night, big enough to put on Dad- 
dy’s clothes and swing over to the zoo to 
introduce Hannah to his family. Whimsy 
predominates—the animals do a lot of 
| monkeying around with movies and 
dances—but Browne knows how to ape 
King Kong without going bananas. 
When the city grows oppressive, Pig 
and Duck decide to get away. Therein lies 
the trouble. A Weekend in the Country by 
Lee Lorenz (Prentice-Hall; $11.95) cata- 
logs every type of vacation catastrophe, 
from being confounded by bus, train and 
| plane schedules to getting attacked by 
giant mosquitoes. In the end, urban chaos 
seems peaceable by contrast. The author 
is the cartoon editor of The New Yorker, 
and he could wring a laugh out ofa rock. 
A story outlasts its time and place by 
attracting new translators and artists. 
Take Hans Christian Andersen’s 19th 
century tale The Nightingale, the chronicle 
of a Chinese emperor who exchanges a 
real bird for a mechanical one, only to 
find that there is no substitute for na- 
ture. Beni Montresor’s drawings (Crown; 
$12.95) grant the story an alternately 
tragic and shimmering aura, as if William 
Blake had collaborated with a butterfly. 
In the rendition illustrated by Demi (Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich; $13.95), the night- 
ingale’s redemption is presented as a suite 
of Chinese scrolls, complete with delicate 
pagodas and gardens. Which is more ap- 
pealing? It depends on the child. In both 
cases the emperor really does have new 
clothes, and either outfit becomes him. 
When Andersen was not writing 
about mermaids, ugly ducklings and such, 
he was helping a Danish friend, Adolph 
Drewsen, fill his granddaughter’s scrap- 
book with beautiful prints and original 
paper shapes. Christine’s Picture Book 
(Holt, Rinehart & Winston; $35) is not, 
strictly speaking, a storybook. But its rare 
old scenes are so carefully preserved and 
reproduced that they bring the past alive. 
| A bather rescued by a dog, a knight facing 
| | a three-headed dragon, a_ silhouetted 
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Demi's version of the same tale 


dancer in the shape of a crab—all are 
reminiscent of the master himself, work- 
ing with scissors and paste and pen to 
amuse the world. 

At 78, William Steig seems to have 
found the secret of eternal freshness: com- 
pose a children’s book nearly every year. 
For 1985, it is Solomon the Rusty Nail (Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux; $12.95). A jaunty 
rabbit finds that he can turn himself into 
the useless metal object any time he wants 
to. But Solomon shows off once too often, 
and he is captured by Ambrose the 
hungry cat. Although the rabbit avoids 
becoming a dinner by remaining a nail, he 
is trapped in that role when the angry fe- 
line hammers him into the side of a house. 
The nail whiles away the time by count- 
ing to a zillion, until the cat accidentally 
sets the house on fire, allowing Solomon to 
change into the first of the red-hot bun- 
nies. Somehow, the author-artist never 
strains credulity and seldom fails to make 
the risible visible. Like the best cartoon- 
ists, Steig has always known exactly 
where to draw the line. 

In 1938 Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
published a novel about a boy and his pet, a 
doomed young fawn. It won the Pulitzer 
Prize and passed into many editions. The | 
most valuable remains the version decorat- 
ed with paintings by N.C. Wyeth (1882- 
1945), the great illustrator of Robin Hood 
and Treasure Island. Now, as a Reissued 
Classic, The Yearling (Scribners; $19.95) is 
again available. Once more the tragic but 
redeeming life of the Florida backcountry 
is illuminated by a giant of the genre. 

Late one Dec. 24, a boy finds a train 
stopped outside his house. A conductor 
beckons him aboard. It is the first of many 
astonishments in The Polar Express by 
Chris Van Allsburg (Houghton Mifflin; 
$/5.95). Other surprises include club cars 
full of similarly dazed children in pajamas 
and nightgowns, woods full of wolves and, 
finally, the frozen sea of the polar ice cap— 
Santa Claus country. Van Allsburg has giv- 
en the commonplace a legendary air, and 
the boy’s return seems every bit as gilded 
as the elves, Santa’s airborne sled and the 
homeward-bound express train, with its 
conductor, instead of announcing stations, 
calling out the best destination of all: 
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Legacy of a Cranky Colossus 





ithin days of his 21st birthday, the 

Times of London printed a notice of 
his death. Fortunately, the whole thing 
was a mistake. The eight wounds that 
Robert Graves suffered in July 1916 dur- 
ing the Battle of the Somme in France 
were serious but not fatal. When the time 
finally came, last week, for obituaries in 
earnest, Graves had lived for an addition- 
al 69 years. The man who might have 
been remembered, along with Rupert 
Brooke and Wilfred Owen, as a bright 


stead hammered himself into a cranky co- 
lossus of 20th century literature. His lega- 
cy, dispersed through some 140 books and 
decades of arguments and controversy, 
should take years to evaluate. The impres- 
sion that several eras died along with 
Graves is immediate and probably true. 

| He was the last of the World War I 
poets, and the title poem of Over the Bra- 


and where to go/ After the War, after the 
War?” Critics in the early 1920s classed 
and anthologized Graves as a Georgian 
| poet. In the late 1920s, his close analysis 
of a Shakespeare sonnet impressed Critic 
William Empson and led, indirectly, to 
the textual scrutinies of the New Criti- 
cism of the 1940s and '50s 

Graves’ vigor and longevity made a 
shambles of all convenient categories, just 
as his flamboyant personality came to 
seem almost mythic. His favorite form 
of conversation was the extended mono- 
logue. Savagely contemptuous when 








young British poet snuffed out by war in- | 





zier (1916), his first book of verse, foresaw | | > 
the Lost Generation: “What life to lead | |. “ 


The death of Robert Graves ends several eras 


2 me vt le f 
Robert Graves: “between dark and dark” 


crossed, he could be surprisingly meek 
and gentle with friends. He also worked 
tirelessly. “Since the age of 15 poetry has 
been my ruling passion,” he wrote in 
1948, but he never expected this love to 
pay his bills. They were often consider- 
able. Graves married twice and had eight 
children. He also spent more than a de- 
cade, between wives, with the American 
poet Laura Riding, who was first his lover 
and later his literary collaborator. He 
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kept the wolf from his many doors by 
writing for money. In six weeks he 
churned out Lawrence and the Arabs 
(1927), a biography of his friend T.E. 
Lawrence that was frankly designed to 
sell. It did. His own autobiography, Good- 
bye to All That (1929), was more than a 
parting shot at an England he could no 
longer abide. Graves intended the book to 
stir outrage and sales, and he succeeded 
Settled in splendid self-exile on the Span- 
ish island of Majorca, he countered 
mounting debts by writing the historical 
novel J, Claudius (1934). 

Graves dismissed such work as the 
price he had to pay to write poetry: “Prose 
books are the show dogs I breed and sell 
to support my cat.” Ironically, he was a 
livelier and in some ways more interesting 
writer when he catered to public tastes. 
Goodbye to All That still crackles with 
malice and the vivid absurdities of trench 
warfare. J, Claudius, the imaginary mem- 
oir of a Roman emperor whom historians 
had largely derided or ignored, manages 
to be both intelligent and spellbinding 

Graves’ poetry was more austere 
and subdued. He took no part in the 
stylistic revolution launched by T.S. El- 
iot and Ezra Pound. His poems stub- 
bornly scanned and usually rhymed. In 
The White Goddess (1948), he built a 
huge edifice of eccentric scholarship to 
prove a personal point: poetry arose in 
the worship of the Ur-Female and could 
only be brought back to life by return- 
ing to this adoration. That was his 
lifelong mission, and his love poems 
praised both joy and sorrow: “Take your 
delight in momentariness,/ Walk be- 
tween dark and dark—a shining space 
With the grave’s narrowness, though not 
its peace.” Robert Graves was the last 
Romantic. — By Paul Gray 








EXPECTING. Tatum O’Neal, 22, grownup 


child actress (Paper Moon, Little Dar- 
lings); and her companion John McEnroe, 
26, splenetic tennis star, now serving a 
21-day suspension from professional com- 
petition for incurring more than $7,500 
this year in bad-conduct fines. After weeks 
of denying rumors, McEnroe told the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner that he was 
“proud of” his impending fatherhood. The 
couple has not set a wedding date. 


ADOPTED. By Carole Bayer Sager, 38, singer- 
lyricist, and her husband Burt Bacharach, 57, 
master songwriter and her collaborator for 
the past six years (the 1981 Oscar-winning 
song Arthur's Theme, the current hit That's 
What Friends Are For): their first child, a 
boy, born Dec. 3 (Bacharach has a daugh- 
ter, 19, from his second marriage, to Actress 
Angie Dickinson); in Los Angeles. Name: 
Christopher Elton 


MARRIED. James Taylor, 37, singer-songwrit- 
er, the soulful Sweet Baby James of °70s | 
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Milestones 





folk-pop (his latest album: That's Why I'm 
Here); and Kathryn Walker, 42, actress who 
won an Emmy as Abigail Adams in the 
1976 mini-series The Adams Chronicles; he 
for the second time, she for the first; in New 
York City. Taylor's nine-year marriage to 
Singer Carly Simon ended in 1981 


DIED. Roger Maris, 51, slugging outfielder, 
mostly for the New York Yankees (1960- 
66), who in 1961 became the first player to 
hit 61 home runs in a single season, break- 
ing the record 60 set by Babe Ruth in 1927; 
of lymphatic cancer; in Houston. As the 
homers piled up, he grimly endured hostile 
media attention and threats from fans who 
did not want the revered Ruth’s achieve- 
ment overturned; Maris’ record carries an 
asterisk, since it was set in a 162-game sea- 
son, which was eight games longer than 
the schedules of Ruth's day. 


DIED. Anne Baxter, 62, throaty-voiced ac- 
tress whose stage and screen career, from 
her 1936 Broadway debut in Seen but Not 





Heard to her current role as TV’s Hotel 
owner, embraced heartland innocence 
and brittle sophistication; after a stroke; 
in New York City. Baxter, the grand- 
daughter of Architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright, won an Oscar as best supporting 
actress for The Razor's Edge (1946) and 
was nominated for her scheming ingenue 
Eve Harrington in Al/ About Eve (1950); 
20 years later she played Margo Chan- 
ning, the aging star against whom Eve 
schemed, in Applause, a Broadway musi- 
cal based on the film 


DIED. Burleigh Grimes, 92, Hall of Fame 
pitcher for several National League teams 


| between 1916 and 1934 and 20-game win- 


ner for the Pittsburgh Pirates and Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, who became the last man le- 
gally to throw a spitball in a major league 
game; of cancer; in Clear Lake, Wis. The 
spitball was outlawed in 1920, but a 
grandfather clause allowed 17 known 
practitioners to use the trick pitch until 


they retired 
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We're also interested in computers. 


These are some of the many art exhibitions, musical events, and 
television specials that IBM has supported over the years. 
Which goes to show that a company known for state-of-the-art technology 
can also be interested in the state of the arts. 


For additional information on IBM's — = IBM presents A Christmas Carol 
Support of the Arts, please write: IBM Corp., — starring George C. Scott, Sunday, December 22 
Dept. 1026, PO. Box 5555, Clifton, NJ0705 == SS Sat 8PM (ET) on CBS. Don't miss it. 














A setting for murder in Milius’ segment of The Twilight Zone 


Out of the Series Straitjacket 


Anthology shows bring style and imagination to prime time 


i n TV, as in presidential primary cam- 
paigns, high expectations can often be 
dangerous. The expectations have seldom 
been higher than last September, when 
the networks prepared to unveil four new 
weekly anthology series. The shows 
boasted big-name directors and writers 
(headed by Hollywood's ubiquitous mogul 
Steven Spielberg), harked back to fondly 
remembered series from TV’s past, and 
promised liberation from the straitjacket 
of recurring characters and continuing 
story lines. If the anthology shows 
worked, it seemed, a programming revo- 
lution might be in the offing 

And so it was that disappointment al 
most inevitably swept the land. When 
Spielberg's Amazing Stories debuted on 
NBC, the reaction from critics and viewers 
was a widespread yawn. The show's rat- 
ings, along with those of NBC’s Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents and CBS's The Twilight 
Zone, settled into the lackluster middle of 
the Nielsen pack. A fourth anthology en- 
try, George Burns Comedy Week, was 
canceled. Some revolution 

Well, expectations are past, reality 
has set in, and it is time to give the anthol- 
ogies a modest round of applause. Though 
hardly big hits, the three surviving fanta 
sy-suspense shows have done well enough 
to win renewals at least to the end of the 
season. (NBC has already committed to 
two full seasons of Amazing Stories.) 
Moreover, as network executives point 
out, the shows’ audiences are weighted 
heavily with young, urban, upscale view- 
ers, the sort that advertisers most prize 

More important, the anthology shows 
have largely delivered on their creative 
promise: they have brought imagination 
excitement and stylistic diversity to week- 
ly series fare. The clinkers may outnum 
ber the winners by a wide margin, but the 
high points—many from feature directors 
taking an unaccustomed fling at TV 
have been worth waiting for. John Landis. 
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director of the dismal Christmas release 
Spies Like Us, managed to pack far more 
laughs into his wacky episode of George 
Burns Comedy Week, about a small town 
that tries to win federal disaster aid by 
faking an earthquake. Joe Dante’s best 
work of the year was not his feature flop 
Explorers but a spooky segment for The 
Twilight Zone called The Shadow Man, 
about a boy who discovers a sinister phan- 
tom living under his bed 

The Twilight Zone has 
been the least satisfying of 
the anthologies. Most of the 
segments are flimsy and 
half-baked (three stories are 
sometimes crowded into the 
hour) or weighted down by 
gloomy moralizing, one of 
the more lamentable lega- 
cies of Rod Serling’s classic 
program. But there have 
been surprises. Among them 
was a striking episode from 
Director John Milius (Red 
Dawn), in which a man mur- 
ders his mistress’s husband 
while on a hunting trip, then 
relives the crime with the 
roles reversed. Milius bathed 
his key scenes in orange 
light and an otherworldly fog, giving the 
routine tale a haunting resonance 

Although Alfred Hitchcock Presents 
has settled for simply remaking old epi- 
sodes from its earlier incarnation, it seems 
far fresher and more vital than The Twi- 
light Zone. No supernatural morality 
plays here: just some deft storytelling and 
a refreshingly sardonic view of human na- 
ture. Hitchcock characters are greedy 
vengeful and nasty (Martin Sheen, for in- 
stance, as a dissolute, over-the-hill actor 
who kills a young rival), and good people 
as well as bad are subject to the capri- 
ciousness of fate 

The famous Hitchcock twist endings 
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Launching a fateful trip in Spielberg's The Mission 








Hubley in Hitchcock 





sometimes fall flat in 1985, But when they 
work, they leave the viewer with a unique 
frisson: a grin accompanied by a sinking 
feeling in the stomach. In the best of the 
season's segments to date, Season Hubley 
played a convicted murderer who at- 
tempts a prison escape by hiding in a cof- 
fin about to be buried. Director Thomas 
Carter toyed masterfully with the audi- 
ence’s emotions, turning the protagonist 
from tearful victim to scheming bitch and 
back again in seconds. The half-hour sto- 
ry moved like a rifle shot (the inferior 
original was a full hour), and the grisly 
ending packed a wallop 

The world view is considerably sunnier 
on Amazing Stories. Creator Spielberg sees 
the supernatural as an object 
of wonderment and a source 
of fun: in one clever install- 
ment, an actor portraying a 
mummy wanders off a movie 
set and encounters a real 
mummy. Too many episodes 
have strained for comic-book 
laughs revolving around TV 
in-jokes (some teenagers con- 
tact an outer-space civiliza- 
tion that is reproducing old 
TV sitcoms). Yet even the 
worst shows have had mo- 
ments of wit and a let’s-try- 
anything charm 

An entire season of duds 
however, would have been 
offset by The Mission. The 
hour-long tale, directed by Spielberg 
himself, followed a World War II bomber 
crew on its “bad luck” 23rd mission 
The plane’s landing gear is knocked out 
in a dogfight, and a young gunner finds 
himself trapped inside a turret in the 
plane’s belly. The scenes inside the air- 
craft had the claustrophobic intensity of 
Das Boot; the crew members were credi- 
bly scared and human: and the suspense 
built as relentlessly as in Jaws. Despite a 
fanciful and unsatisfying climax, the show 
was a small masterpiece. It may not hap- 
pen again all season. But were it not for 
the anthology revival, it might not have 
happened at all By Richard Zoglin 
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If your car is on this list, 
Ford Escort outsells it. 


This list is compiled from 1984 
calendar year worldwide sales and 
export data which confirm that no 
car in the world outsells Ford 
Escort. Can you find your car on 


this list? 
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hrysler New Yorker 
Fiat Pand 
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Ford Del Rey 

Ford Falcon 
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Ford Escort. The world’ best-selling car. 
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The Shape of Things to Come 


Time and again, frisky American designers go back to the future 


uch of 20th century 
American design seems 
to have been animated by 
two competing impulses 
One is a kind of mannered 
childishness, a sometimes 
arch toymaker’s instinct 
that produced the stream- 
lined gadgetry of late art 
deco, the Day-Glo plastics of 
Pop, the high-tech doodads 
and joke furniture of today 
The other is a_ reformist 
urge. When not fashioning 
playthings, designers turn 
grave, producing furniture 
and other objects that are 
neo-Puritan, high-minded 
The severe geometries of 
Frank Lloyd Wright's turn- 
of-the-century interiors and 
Steven Holl’s beautiful side 
chair (1984), for example, 
can have an almost oppres- 
sive sobriety. As playfulness 
alternates with the more 
austere, missionary vision, the American 
cultural personality seems like a preach- 
er’s child, frisky and slaphappy on Satur- 
day night, dour and repentant Sunday 
ss morning. In the battle for 
\2 America’s aesthetic soul, 
IS it is the Shakers vs. the 
Rockettes 
Austerity has tended 
= to lose the fight to piz- 
" zazz. Shaker furniture 
> makers eventually aban- 
* doned pure folk simplic- 
ity; Arts and Crafts yeo- 
manry gave way to florid 
reproductions. Yet by the 
1920s, both modes had been supplanted 
by a new phenomenon: the cult of the ma- 
chine. Technology cast its spell over the 
national imagination, and the idea of the 
future became palpable 
The American view of 
the future, of course, had 
always been exceptionally 
hopeful. But once that whiz- 
bang optimism was hitched 
to a 20th century faith in 
technology, popular notions 
of the future became specific 
and potent, all the more so 
as fantasy antidotes to the 
Depression. A gyroplane for 
every family! Aluminum 
sidewalks! Houses made en- 
urely of Bakelite! During the 
late 1920s and early ‘30s, a 
remarkable new aesthetic 
took hold: for an object to 
look modern, it had to look 


Ice bucket 
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The '39 World's Fair 





Gehry's cardboard chair 


as if it had been retrieved 
r from the future. Among a 
- good many designers, senti- 
mental nostalgia for the 
picture-book past—Gothic, 
Tudor, American colonial— 
was supplanted by an equal- 
ly romantic infatuation with 
the future, nostalgia in 
reverse 
Some of the shapes, ma- 
terials and images that re- 
sulted are currently on dis- 
play in an exhibition at New 
York City’s Whitney Muse- 
um, “High Styles: Twenti- 
eth-Century American De- 
sign.’’ The show, which 
includes 300 pieces of furni- 
ture, craftworks, tableware 
and household appliances, 
was assembled by six differ- 
ent curators and seems more 
the rough outline of a muse- 
um exhibit than a finished 
show. Indeed, in a gallery 
that is like the vast attic of some anony- 
mous and impossibly trendy old Ameri- 
can family—interesting, to be sure, but in- 
coherent—the recurrent evocation of the 
future is one of the few 


asked the Futurama narrator 
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Frankl's forward-looking 1933 desk 


and Norman Bel Geddes’ “Futurama,” 
the most popular exhibit, was a scale 
model of a perfect, antiseptic cityscape. 
“Strange? Fantastic? Unbelievable?” 
“Remem- 
ber—this is the world of 1960!” 

In the 1930s wind-tunnel shapes ap- 
peared everywhere. A gorgeous blue-lac- 
quered maple desk (1933) designed by 
Paul Frank! avoided the cartoony ex- 


| tremes and actually evoked the future 


accurately; the piece might have been 
designed last week. Loewy’s pencil sharp- 
ener (1934) is delightfully and uselessly 
aerodynamic, its barrel jutting forward 
at the angle of a poster-perfect Soviet 
worker marching into the future. Then 
there was Buck Rogers as penthouse play- 
boy: Walter Dorwin Teague’s lingerie- 
sexy blue glass radio (1936) and Ely 
Jacques Kahn's spherical 





themes reaffirmed by the 
eclectic jumble 

As the new futurist sen- 
sibility took hold, main- 
stream designers showed 
some transitional ambiva- 
lence: a goofy “electric can- 
dle” (1929) on view at the 
Whitney is unsure if it is sup- 





* aluminum ice bucket (1940), 
8 shiny and synthetically red 

£ With the grim war-ma- 
= chine realities of World War 
> Il, however, American de- 
* signers’ speculation about 
js the shape of things to come 
= turned away from a boyish 
faith in gadgets and toward 








posed to look like a rocket or 
an actual candle or a tiny 
fluted Doric column. But the black-pan- 
eled Atwater Kent radio from the same 
period has a machine-age spareness that 
is, like Fred Astaire, both suave and in- 
genuous. It is an American 
synthesis that product de- 
sign has only lately been re- 
) Capturing, as in Apple’s nu- 
bile Macintosh computer 
For three decades, a 
kind of time-traveling giddi- 
ness suffused design; the 
leading and trailing edges 
were marked by the 1939 
* and 1964 New York world’s 
fairs. The °39 fair was the 
work of the country’s first 
and last great generation of 
designer-promoters. The son 
et lumiére theatrics were un- 
abashed. Raymond Loewy 
designed an exhibit called 
“Rocketport of the Future,” 


Streamlining extreme a 


kind of timeless, spacy 
mysticism. In the late 1940s 
streamlining and art-deco angularity 
were abandoned in favor of more approx- 
imate, biomorphic forms from nature— 
lamps shaped like bubbles, coffee tables 
shaped like amoebas. Too bad. The slick 
Radio City elegance had been a bit hokey, 
but at least each object made obvious 
sense: hard angles, parallel lines and pa- 
rabolas are precise, mathematically sim- 
ple. Except for the work of a very few art- 
ists, such as Isamu Noguchi, most 
biomorphic furniture is like free verse, the 
lines undisciplined and arbitrary 
In the 1960s it was back to the future 
Indeed, the future was now, and adults 
were encouraged to behave like children 
The two strains of American design thus 
converged again, spectacularly, and this 
time the self-conscious sci-fi playful- 
ness had a hysterical go-go edge. Just as 
children’s toys had become plastic, 
throwaway items after World War II, 
grownups’ furniture became overtly dis- 
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posable. Frank Gehry’s democratic card- 
board-and-pressed-fiber chairs (1972) 
are delightful, but did anyone outside of 
an Antonioni film ever enjoy sitting on 
an inflatable plastic couch or wearing a 
paper dress? American designers today 
are again devoting themselves to grownup 
toys intended to make their owners feel 
science fictional. After a night playing 
with the food processor, the CD player 
and the PC, who wouldn’t feel he had seen 
the future? The playfulness of high-art de- 
signers, however, is of a more rarefied 
kind. Instead of making gadgets, they 
construct jokes. Sometimes the jokes are 
academic, such as Michael Graves’ neo- 
Biedermeier chair (1981) and Robert 
Venturi’s line of Chippendale, Queen 
Anne and Empire parodies (1984). Some- 
times the jokes are perverse, and the sub- 
ject is the material itself. Scott Burton has 
carved chairs from solid granite (1984) 
and Gehry’s fish-shaped lamp (1983) is 
made of Formica chips 

Among the younger designers, jokes 
., tend to be about the fu- 
© ture, but a future as it 
> was conceived in a more 
hopeful past. It is a neat 
trick. This strain of the 
new-wave sensibility is 
an ironic mixture of 
nostalgia and contempt, 
simultaneously mock fu- 
turist and mock histori- 
cist. The allusions are 
to old television and B 
movies. At the Whit- 
ney, Dakota Jackson's 
UFO-shaped Saturn 
stool (1976) and R.M 
Fischer's enormous, in- 
timidating Max lamp (1983) are like fa- 
key props from 1950s science-fiction 
films. Burton’s saw-toothed aluminum 
chair (1980-81) seems to be a throne 
awaiting a space-age dictator, Dune-style 
Bruce Tomb’s wood-and-granite propane 
cookstove (1983-84) seems at once oddly 
futuristic and jerry-built—in other words, 
postnuclear. 

As the 20th century rumbles to an 
end, American designers’ enduring fasci- 
nation with Tomorrow has revived. But 
Tom Swift is dead. This time around, the 
| fashionably conceived future involves a 
| certain cultivated disillusion, a kind of 
| callow, teasing Weimar dread. The thrill 

is gone —By Kurt Andersen 
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The future as fun: Day-Glo and disposable 
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hen the furious energy that has 

fueled an artistic movement dissi- 
pates, what is left? When the youthful 
goals of discomfiting elders and shocking 
the bourgeoisie have been achieved, what 
remains to be accomplished? Can an erst- 
while avant-garde development settle 
comfortably into maturity and still avoid 
middle-age spread? 

Twenty years or so after the rise of 
minimalism, and almost a decade after 
Composer Philip Glass and Theater Art- 
ist Robert Wilson detonated Einstein on 
the Beach at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the answers are appearing. Last 
week in Cambridge, Mass., the American 
Repertory Theater (ART) offered the 
world premiere of The Juniper Tree, a col- 
laborative opera by Glass and Composer 
Robert Moran, in a staging by Director 
Andrei Serban. The event demonstrated 
how pervasive minimalism’s influence 
has become, and what promise it still 
holds. 

Glass and Wilson began as cultural 
rebels, “downtown” artists in New 
York City’s bohemian SoHo district who 
shared a radical aesthetic. Linked not 
only by ideals but by the cultural estab- 
lishment’s chilly rejection of their efforts, 
they and several like-minded colleagues 
forged a style that prized content over 
form, emotion over intellectuality; gradu- 
ally, they won over wider audiences with 
the uncompromising excellence of their 
visions. Today Glass’s relentless, repe- 
titious music has become gentler, smooth- 
er, subtler and more flexible. Wilson's 
Stream-of-consciousness stage pictures, 
which are intended to evoke emotional 
States rather than further conventional 














Scene from Serban’s production: in its haunting imagery, echoes of Robert Wilson 


The Maturing of Minimalism 


A stunning new opera from America’s avant-garde 


narrative, are beginning to creep into 
common director’s parlance 

Based on an especially grisly Brothers 
Grimm fairy tale, the Juniper Tree libret- 
to, by Children’s Author Arthur Yorinks, 
recounts the fable of an evil stepmother 
(Mezzo Ruby Hinds) who murders her 
stepson (Soprano Lynn Torgove) and 
serves the dismembered boy to his father 
(Baritone Sanford Sylvan) in a stew. His 
spirit reincarnated as a bird, the boy takes 
his revenge by dropping a millstone on 
the stepmother and is joyfully restored to 
his father and half sister. Watching over 
all is the juniper tree, in which dwells the 
benign spirit of the boy’s real mother. 

Wisely, Glass and Moran have chosen 
to emphasize the tale’s elements of love 
and redemption, instead of its gruesome 
aspects. Glass’s familiar style is aptly suit- 
ed to express transfigured states like the 
fatal ecstasy of the first wife, who dies giv- 
ing birth to her beloved son, while Mor- 
an’s more muscular music communicates 
the horror of the murder without wallow- 
ing in it, the way the detached, matter- 
of-fact language of a fable does 





In dividing the opera’s six scenes | 


roughly equally between them, the com- 
posers have maintained stylistic integrity 
even while sharing melodic motifs and a 
unified dramatic plan. The interplay be- 
tween them is slickly accomplished, espe- 
cially in the final scene, when Moran 
picks up Glass’s folk-style setting of the 
bird’s lament and brings the opera to a 
peaceful close. Musical collaborations his- 
torically have not been very successful, 
but Glass’s hypnotic arpeggios and Mor- 
an’s dry Stravinskian syncopations are 
harmoniously soldered in a chamber op- 


era that should prove practical and dura- 
ble. The Juniper Tree represents the tri- 
umph of experience over youth 

Earlier Serban opera productions, no- 
tably a misbegotten Turandot for Lon- 
don’s Royal Opera House, have been will- 
ful. But in The Juniper Tree he has 
had the good sense to emulate the haunt- 
ing imagery and striking tableaux that 
are Wilson's hallmarks. The tree, whose | 
branches agonizingly split apart as the fa- 
ther dines lustily on his unholy supper, is 
pure Wilson; so is the unexpected appari- 
tion of the first wife, aboard what appears 
to be a rhinoceros, as the guilty stepmoth- 
er’s conscience afflicts her 

The absorption of Wilson and Glass 
into the cultural mainstream is not sur- 
prising. In the evolution of art, the sub- 
stantial contributions of the avant-garde 
become part of the culture. In addition to 
The Juniper Tree, the current ART season 
also features Wilson’s adaptation of Eu- 
ripides’ Alcestis, with music by Per- 
formance Artist Laurie Anderson. And 
the recently concluded Next Wave Festi- 
val at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
had as a highlight Wilson’s theater piece 
The Golden Windows, an elusive love sto- 
ry with a Beckett-like nonsense text and 
some startling stage pictures, including an 
earthquake that sunders the stage and 
a dazzling meteor shower. Just as the 
West German city of 
Darmstadt nurtured the } 
post-Webern twelve-tone 
composers after World 
War II, so has the Brook- 
lyn Academy offered a 
safe haven for the mini- 
malists from SoHo 

Too safe, perhaps? 
The edge of contempo- 
rary music-dance thea- 
ter is now to be found 
in West Germany, where 
Choreographer Pina 
Bausch and a coterie of 
disciples are taking the 
60-year-old tradition of German Aus- 
druckstanz (dance of expression) and trans- 
forming it into the even rawer and more vis- 
ceral Tanztheater. Their work, several vivid 
examples of which were seen in Brooklyn 
this fall, is a cultural outcry that rends the 
emotions: the tumult of a displaced culture 
engaged in profound self-examination. 

By contrast, the American avant- 
garde appears largely to have conquered 
the angst that it felt during the '60s. It has 
lost much of its rebelliousness, but in so 
doing has discovered a more delicate 
mode of expression as well as a broader 
popular base. To refine and succeed is not 
necessarily to become complacent or sell 
out. The crucial thing for any style is to 
avoid both self-satisfaction and self-par- 
ody, to keep the visions fresh. If The Juni- 
per Tree is any indication, the American 
avant-garde is alive and well, just a little 
older and wiser. —By Michael Walsh 
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Art 


Tracing the Underground Stream 


In London, a major but uneven survey of German modernism 


rT} erman Art in the 20th Century,” 
G the huge show of some 300 works 
by 52 artists that has been the talk of Lon- 
don since it opened at the Royal Acade- 
my in October, has a clear agenda. It 
wants lo prove something, and that some- 
thing is continuity, from 1905 to 1985 
The usual view of German modern- 
ism, which prevailed until quite recently, 
tells a very different story. It depicts 
young outsiders who are rapturously ex- 
pressive in their rebellion against painter- 
ly norms before World War I and bitterly 
sardonic in their attacks on society after 


it. These artists rehearse the last phase of 


the exaltations and terrors of German ro- 
manticism. They are seen, by all but a tiny 
minority of Germans, as mad, bad and 
dangerous to know: frantic orphans of the 
fatherland, nut eaters, Nietzscheans, star- 
gazers, communards, Spartacists, reciting 
overloud yeas to nature and nays to so- 


Kirchner and Franz Marc, Emil Nolde 
and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, George Grosz 
and Otto Dix 

The sense of culture they try to con- 
struct withers in the red glare of National 
Socialism. After 1933 their story becomes 
a lugubrious tale of giants in exile (Oskar 
Kokoschka, Kurt Schwitters, Max Beck 
mann), of ruined hope, lopped lives and 
rampant state philistinism. By 1945 there 
is no life left in the expressionist impulse, 
atleast in Germany; it can only be reborn 
in America as abstraction, and then re- 
exported to exhausted Europe. By 1955 
figurative expressionism is a dodo—shot 
by Hitler, eaten by art history, its bones a 
museum specimen. Thus spake, until late 
ly, the scenario 

But real events have a way of belying 


Visionary color: Alexej Jawlensky’s The Factory, 1910 


Among them are Ernst Ludwig 


dl, 


George Grosz’'s Pillars of Society, 1926 


scenarios, and in the past few years the 
most striking and heavily publicized trend 
in German art has been back to the very 
kind of painting that obsessed the Ger- 
man avant-garde before 1914: fervent, 
ejaculatory, based on the human figure 
and full of pretensions toward expressive 
plangency and “primitive” directness 
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| painters like Georg Baselitz, 








Unbearable prophecies: Ludwig Meidner’s Apocalyptic City, 1913 
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There has been a like revival of the kind 
of acrid satire and political chronicling 
that occupied the German Dadaists and 
Neue Sachlichkeit (New Objectivity) 
painters in the '20s. The image stream of 
German expressionism went under- 


|} ground, but not even Nazism could dry it 
©} up. It is the deep, continuous current of 
| German modernism; it picks up different 


names, en route through the century; and 
here it is again, manifested in the work of 
Anselm 
Kiefer and, above all, its titular river-god, 


| Joseph Beuys 


How persuasively does “German Art 
in the 20th Century” support this argu- 
ment? As conceived by Norman Rosen- 
thal, the exhibitions secretary at the Roy- 
al Academy, the first part of the show— 
painting and sculpture between 1905 and 
1933—-makes a brilliant case. (It especial- 
ly needed to be made in London, which 


| has not had a major survey of German 


expressionism since 1938.) Admittedly, 
there are some weak patches at the begin- 
ning. For some reason, the curators did 
not include any of the triptychs that were 
Beckmann’s crowning achievement as a 
pictorial fabulist; and so, despite the pres- 
ence of two or three works as good as Ae- 
rial Acrobats, 1928—a Goya-like capricho 
rendered with grandly menacing stolid- 
ity—a visitor might not grasp why Beck- 
mann could be considered the greatest 
German artist of the 20th century 

On the other hand, some painters 
emerge with a strength rarely acknowl- 
edged in England or America. Lovis Co- 
rinth’s Ecce Homo, 1925, was painted in 
the last year of his life, as he was fighting 
semiparalysis from a stroke; yet the blunt, 
stabbing paint marks and the drawing 
that break from high academic certitude 
into the quavers of a loaded brush—not to 
mention the conception of Christ’s hu- 
miliation before the Jews in contempo- 
rary dress, with a German officer as Ro- 
man centurion—are grittily eloquent 
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All the major figures in pre- 
war expressionism—Kirchner, Ko- 
koschka, Nolde, Schmidt-Rottluff 
—are here at full stretch, with works 
that have rarely or never been seen 
outside Germany. It would be hard, 
for instance, to find a better epitome 
of the expressionist vision of rela- 
tionships between humans and na- 
ture than Kirchner’s Srriding into 
the Sea, 1912, with its naked lovers 
swept up in a kind of decorative 
pantheism, at one with the flouncing 
breakers and sharply writhing sand 
dunes of the Baltic shore. 

In sum, no museum has ever 
mounted a better anthology of early 
German modernism. One sees all 
the parts of the expressionist project 
of inoculating the 20th century 
against its own creeping material- 
ism, an aim that cast itself, in large 
ecstatic terms, as the liberation of 
the repressed self from the bonds of 
history and convention. The idea 
that painting could do this was one 
of the reigning ideals of early mod- 
ern art; today it is hardly more than 
sales talk. But when Max Beckmann de- 
clared that he wanted his paintings to 
“accuse God of everything he has done 
wrong,” he meant just what he said. Ger- 
man painting sought to be moralizing and 
prophetic. Sometimes the sense of proph- 
ecy is actual. An extraordinary set of im- 
ages by Ludwig Meidner, an artist little 
known outside Germany, depicts the hor- 
rors of 20th century war and especially, as 
in Apocalyptic City, the bombardment 
of civilian populations. Meidner did 
them in 1913, a year before the Great War 
broke out. 

The exhibition gives plenty of scope to 
the artists of the Briicke and Blaue Reiter 
groups (there is a particularly fine se- 
quence of early Kandinskys); but it is 
strong on artists who belonged to neither, 
such as Wilhelm Lehmbruck, whose war- 
induced suicide in 1919 at the age of 38 
truncated what might have been one of 
the great sculptural oeuvres of the 20th 
century. The best coup is to have reunited 
the two completed parts of Grosz’s blister- 
ing anti-establishment triptych of 1926, 
Eclipse of the Sun and Pillars of Society. 
The latter, with its beer-hall vision of the 
coming new order—a servile journalist 
wearing a chamber pot, a flabby blimp of 
a politician with a steaming headful of ex- 


crement, and a militarist with a swastika | 


tiepin and ectoplastic dreams of conquest 
in his skull—has a Brechtian violence 
that is beyond the scope of most modern 
cartooning. 

So far, so good. But how does Part II, 
post-1945, measure up to Part I, pre- 1933? 
Regrettably, not very well. Its begin- 
nings include some striking and even 
distinguished paintings, notably Wols’ 
scratched, muffled lumps of inert matter, 
pathetic as the scribblings on the wall of 
some mental dungeon, and some of 
Ginther Ueker’s nail reliefs from the ear- 
ly ’60s. But it is hard to raise much enthu- 
siasm for Richard Oelze’s spectral street- 












































Christ modernized: Lovis Corinth's Ecce Homo,1925 


scapes or even late Max Ernst, let alone 
the sensitive but essentially academic ab- 
stractions by Willi Baumeister or Ernst 
Wilhelm Nay. Such things seem included 
as tunings-up for what the organizers of 
the exhibition evidently consider their or- 
chestral climax, the reappearance of the 
expressionist mainstream in the *70s. 

At this point, the show plunges off 


Max Beckmann’s Aerial Acrobats, 1928 
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= into the badlands of promotion. It 
= contains things one is glad to see 
Se the antic, sardonic imagination of 
iS Sigmar Polke, for instance, which 

= has been reprocessed by squads of 
" younger artists from David Salle to 
Jiri Dokoupil; or the blunt, strong 
images of Eugen Schénebeck, who 
abruptly gave up painting at the age 
of 30, in 1966. There is also a power- 
ful group of sculptures by Beuys. But 
the artists who get the most play are 
those industrial-scale bores of the in- 
ternational art market, Baselitz, 
with his upside-down figures, and 
A.R. Penck, with his dull pseudo- 
primitive graffiti, along with such 
earnest but relatively plodding tal- 
ents as K.H. Hédicke and Markus 
Lipertz. 

The curious thing is that though 
such painters are present by the 
acre, the one incontestably major 
figure of that generation, Anselm 
Kiefer, has only three paintings in 
the show, none among his best. Why 
this should be so is a mystery; but it 
is hard not to suspect that art-mar- 
ket pressures have been playing on the cu- 
rators, since nearly all the recent artists in 
the show except Kiefer and Gerhard 
Richter (also ill-represented, and only 
with early work) are in the stable of one 
German dealer, Michael Werner. 

Finally, there is the problem of the 
missing Nazi years. It is a fixed belief in 
most circles that officially accepted Nazi 
art was so bad that it cannot be disin- 
terred and looked at. The trouble is that 
Nazi art was, to put it mildly, both Ger- 
man and 20th century, and its complete 
absence from this exhibition leaves the 
kind of hole one would expect a huge ra- 
dioactive hot potato to make when 
dropped. It is the concealed background 
against which the achievements of Beuys 
and Kiefer have to be seen, since a large 
part of their work is an attempt to address 
the older, mythic imagery of German ro- 
manticism, which the Nazis appropriated 
and corrupted. Unless we grasp the ways 
in which Hitler’s culture took over a large 
part of the inherited content of expres- 
sionism—its obsession with the mystical, 
the vast, the unconsciously collective and 
the charismatic, and its magnification of 
an inbuilt weakness for kitschy spiritual- 
ity into a noxious rhetoric of state pow- 
er—we will not fully understand its grip 
on the minds of Germans in the ’30s. 

But there was no chance that the West 
German government, which backed this 
show, would agree to send souvenirs of a 
bitter past to England; and even less that 
its various corporate underwriters would 
want their coffee, cars and airliners asso- 
ciated with Nazi imagery. So those flax- 
en-haired Mddchens, village scenes and 
straining athletes are fated to crouch in 
the basement of art history, invested with 
a diabolic aura that in the light of com- 
mon day would shrivel. They may be sod- 
den kitsch, but to claim they are not a sig- 
nificant part of German cultural history is 
wishful thinking. —By Robert Hughes 
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Goldberg as Celie: entries in a Little Golden Book of Suffering 


The Three Faces of Steve 


THE COLOR PURPLE Directed by Steven Spielberg; Screenplay by Menno Meyjes 


ou don’t get to be the most powerful 

boy in Hollywood without being a 
man of many faces. There is Steven Spiel- 
berg the Good: he directs terrific pictures 
with sentiment and smarts. There is Ste- 
ven the Strong: he godfathers Spielberg- 
style films that soar (Back to the Future) 
more often than they flop (Young Sher- 
lock Holmes). But from the geriatric elite 
of Hollywood, Spielberg got no respect 
no Oscars, that is. So here comes Steven 
the Nice, with his first “respectable” mo- 
tion picture, an adaptation of Alice Walk 
er’s Pulitzer prizewinning novel The Color 
Purple. It bears the same relation to his 
more personal films that The 1986 Alice 
Walker Calendar, now on sale in book- 
stores, bears to the powerful fable that 
made her famous: a lavishly illustrated 
well-intended, self-inflicted knock-off. 

The Color Purple is an epistolary nov- 
el: a child’s letters to God, written by Ce- 
lie, a poor black girl in early-20th century 
Georgia. Celie’s story is one both of injus- 
tice, at the fists of black men, and of emo- 
tional regeneration, at the caressing 
hands of black women. The demotic nar- 
rative style, filled with humor, horror and 
the obsession to survive, softens Walker's 
messages: Sisterlove is beautiful, and Men 
stink. We are inside Celie’s head, and for 
all the tragedies stored there, it is a lovely 
place to live. It might also seem the per- 
fect spot for Spielberg to visit, since virtu- 
ally all of his films are about the separa- 
tion and cathartic reunion of parent and 
child. The book is full of such wrenching 
restorations, and for the climax of his 
movie Spielberg invents one more 

The whole picture is like that; too 
much of a noble thing. Spielberg has cho- 


sen to elegize the story by romanticizing 
it, swathing the characters in Norman 
Rockwell attitudes, a meddlesome sym- 
phonic score and a golden fairy dust that 
shines through the windows like God's 
blessing. For every scene of raw artistry 
as when young Celie’s brutal husband 
“Mr.” tears her away from her beloved 
sister Nettie—there are three others that 
seem photographed by Rainbow Brite for 
Hovel Beautiful. The book’s famous lesbi- 
an encounter between Celie and the char- 
ismatic blues singer Shug is played as if it 
were a sweet game a mother would teach 
her adoring child. Male violence is less 
sexual than paternal. Passion is wanting 
throughout, and a radiance that emanates 
from something other than a klieg light 
It’s all very pretty, but it’s cinematogra- 
phy, not cinema 

No filmmaker as gifted as Spielberg 
can cow or neuter his talent forever. The 
Color Purple is speckled with epiphanies. 
especially in a flash of crosscutting that 
magically transplants an African plain, 
where Nettie has gone as a missionary 
behind a Georgia bush; Celie looks up 
from her hymnal and—wham!—a bull- 
dozer crashes through the chancel 
Nettie’s church thousands of miles away 
None of this bravura, though, has liberat- 
ed the attractive cast. Whoopi Goldberg 
suffers knowingly as Celie: Danny Glover, 
as “Mr.,” looks vainly for a note to strike 
besides befuddled menace; Margaret 
Avery inhabits Shug without illuminating 
her. Everyone seems reluctant to let loose 
here, taking a cue from their too reverent 
boss. Perhaps The Color Purple demand- 
ed a cannier, more daring director: Steven 
Spielberg. The Good. —8By Richard Corliss 


| Lower Depths 


of 


RUNAWAY TRAIN 

Directed by Andrei Konchalovsky 
Screenplay by Djordje Milicevic, Paul 
Zindel and Edward Bunker 


here are the disarming jokes? 

Where is the cheeky, kidding 
charm? Where are the stunts that draw 
gasps and laughs from the audience but not 
a drop of blood from their participants? 

It is as if the makers of Runaway 
Train had never heard of Butch, Sun- 
dance, Indiana and the other relentlessly 
cheery adventurers of two decades. The 
result is a dour, weirdly compelling movie 
that is an act of either high creative cour- 
age or heedless self-destructiveness 

The plot is as linear as, well, a railroad 
line. Up in Alaska is the toughest prison 

| in the history of the jailbreak genre. In- 
side are one psychopath named Manny 

| (Jon Voight) and one addled punk named 

| Buck (Eric Roberts). Outside is a blizzard 
And the way into the whiteness is through 
a sewage system that Soviet Director 
Konchalovsky would like to make us 
smell if he could. Still, the snarling pair 
make it into the winter wonderland and 
hop a train, unaware that the engineer, 
having opened the throttle, has suffered a 
heart attack. It is not until a railroad 
worker (Rebecca De Mornay) stumbles 
on them and informs them of the facts 
that they undertake variously desperate 
efforts to slow their flight 

Voight unleashes a raw, grinding 
power, and the heroics are staged with 
scary authenticity and a proneness to ugly 
accident that ultimately humanize these 
hard cases. Runaway Train's destination 
may be the lower depths, but via self- 
conscious existentialism, it avoids the pits 
into which most action films fall 

By Richard Schickel 


these days 





Voight in Runaway Train _ 
Highballing past the pits 
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CLUE 

It is probably the first movie ever to be 
based on a board game. It is certainly the 
first one to go into the theaters with three 
different endings. Good news for the mak- 
ers of some future edition of Trivial Pur- 
suit. The bad news for everyone else is that 
the colorfully named characters from 
Clue—Colonel Mustard, Miss Scarlet, 
Mrs. Peacock et al.—remain flat enough to 
be stored in a box, and that all three end- 
ings are unpersuasive. (If choose you must, 
opt for Ending C.) Writer-Director Jona- 
than Lynn apparently felt so obliged to 
maintain the game’s conventions, in which 
players are invited to solve a mystery of 
the multiple-murders-in-a-mansion vari- 
ety, that he allowed himself no time for 
dialogue or business that rises above the 
mechanical. Such good performers as 
Madeline Kahn, Tim Curry, Eileen Bren- 
nan and Martin Mull are driven breathless 
and charmless trying to keep up with the 
plot’s inane demands. To amend a phrase: 
Who cares who killed Mr. Boddy? 


THE JEWEL OF THE NILE 

Even for the makers of sequels, there ought 
to be a more exalted motive than profit. 
This follow-up to last year’s surprise hit Ro- 
mancing the Stone reunites Stars Michael 
Douglas and Kathleen Turner, sends them 
off to an Arab emirate, then gives them 
nothing to do but market their charisma. In 
the first film, Turner intoxicated as a drab 
novelist who blossomed into a spunky hero- 
ine; here, she is fighting only celebrity veg- 
out. Mark Rosenthal and Lawrence Kon- 
ner’s plot, which amounts to a series of 
enforced aerobic exertions, matches the 
two funsters with a cartel of shifty Arabs 


and a tribe of gullible black Africans. (But | 


my, can they dance!) Every Third World 
racial cliché is put into the service of der- 
ring-do recycled by Director Lewis Teague 
from Indiana Jones discards. With their 
cheery imperialist swagger, Douglas and 
Turner are emissaries of Hollywood's latest 
foreign policy: Pox Americana. 


SPIES LIKE US 

More wise-butt Americans abroad. Chevy 
Chase and Dan Aykroyd are State Depart- 
ment employees sent to Afghanistan as de- 
coys for a pair of real spies. En route, they 
brazen their way in and out of scrapes, 
make poo-poo jokes and just about start 
World War III. Chase has made a career, if 
not an art, of strenuous japery like this, but 
Co-Writer Aykroyd has again neglected to 
give himself a character to play. So this 
Road to Armageddon plays more like Cros- 
by and Hopeless. Director John Landis 
achieves a brisk and funny basic-training 
sequence, then follows the plot into politi- 
cal irresponsibility. After Hollywood's glut 
of lame-brained right-wing movies, view- 
ers may welcome a comedy that portrays 
American military intelligence as a contra- 
diction in terms. But even conspiracy buffs 
deserve better than this. So do lovers of | 


| lowball farce. a 
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Religion 


Honoring the Second Moses 


Muslims and Jews unite in paying tribute to a medieval sage 


he conference of scholars last week in 

Paris could best be described as unex- 
pected, and perhaps even improbable 
The meeting honored the medieval genius 
Maimonides, one of history's greatest 
Jewish thinkers, and the host was UNES- 
CO, the troubled United Nations cultural 
organization, which has upset Jews by fre- 
quently denouncing Israel. The World 
Jewish Congress co-sponsored the gather- 
ing, and one of its American leaders, Rab- 
bi Arthur Hertzberg, even ventured that 
the conference might indicate “a re- 
formed UNESCO.” Sponsoring nations for 
UNESCO’s Maimonides year, the 850th an- 
niversary of his birth, include Pakistan, 
India, Cuba and Spain, which refuse to 
recognize the legitimacy of Israel, and 
the Soviet Union, whose mistreatment of 
Jews is an international issue 

The strange mixture of participants 
underscored the unusual cross-cultural im- 
pact of Maimonides, who is also known as 
Rabbi Moses ben Maimon, “the Rambam” 
(an acronym) and the “second Moses.” Re- 
ligious sage, philosopher, community lead- 
er and physician, the Rambam was also 
culturally complex—a Jew steeped in an- 
cient Greek philosophy who spent his life 
among Muslims and influenced Christian 
| Europe. As Soviet Scholar Vitali Naumkin 
told the Paris meeting, “Maimonides is 
perhaps the only philosopher in the Middle 
Ages, perhaps even now, who symbolizes a 
confluence of four cultures: Greco-Roman, 
Arab, Jewish and Western.” 

Other experts in Paris laid their own 
cultural claims. “I regard him first and fore- 
most as an Arab thinker,” said Muslim Pro- 
fessor Abderrahmane Badawi of Kuwait 
University. Huseyin Atay, who teaches reli- 
gious thought in Saudi Arabia, agreed: “If 
you didn’t know he was Jewish, you might 
| easily make the mistake of saying that a 
Muslim was writing.” Israeli Historian 
Shlomo Pines said, “Maimonides is the 
most influential Jewish thinker of the Mid- 
die Ages and quite possibly of all time.” 

Within Judaism, Maimonides is held 
in high regard by the Orthodox, who fre- 
quently quote his sayings and avidly study 
the Mishneh Torah* (Repetition of the 
Law), his magisterial systematization of 
biblical commandments and the Talmud 
Many Orthodox ignore his philosophical 
masterpiece, The Guide of the Perplexed, 
which continues to inspire secularized 
Jews and is required reading in the Jewish 
studies departments that are proliferating 
in US. universities 

Maimonides was born on Passover 
eve in the Spanish city of Cérdoba in 
1135 and died in Egypt in 1204. He 
*Yale University Press has published 13 of a project- 
ed 15 volumes of a modern English edition 
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| of the Mishneh 


was 13 when the Almohades, a fanatical 
Muslim movement, seized control of his 
hometown. The Almohades gave Jews the 
choice of death, conversion or exile. The 
Maimon family, choosing to depart, wan- 
dered for a decade before settling in Fez, 
then the capital of Morocco. Maimonides, 
educated by his father and other local 


Statue of the sage in Cordoba birthplace 


“No other work should be needed.” 


rabbis, soon began his first major project, 
a commentary on the Mishnah, which is 
part of the Talmud, the massive and au- 
thoritative compilation of Jewish law 
Maimonides’ work contained the 13 Arti- 
cles of Faith, to this day part 
synagogue ritual 

Persecution of the Jews began in 1164 
in Morocco, and two years later the Mai- 
mon family moved to Egypt, where they 
found a final refuge. (Despite being 
the adopted land where Maimonides 
achieved world fame, Egypt is conspicu- 
ously absent from the dozens of official 
observances of the anniversary year.) 
There he devoted ten years to the writing 
Torah. Its preface con- 
tained what became Judaism’s standard 
listing of the 613 biblical commandments, 
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which deal with matters ranging from rit- 
ual slaughtering laws to recompense for 
injuries. Maimonides said that “no other 
work should be needed for ascertaining 
any of the laws of Israel.” 

Maimonides believed it was wrong to 
receive income from religious scholarship 
and earned his living as a doctor. Eventu- 
ally he was appointed a physician to the 
Egyptian court of the storied Saladin, and 
became famous for voluminous medical 
writings 

Although the Rambam was an intel- 
lectual and something of an elitist, he cared 
greatly for the welfare of ordinary Jews. In | 
Egypt, he was the religious and social head 
of his community. The newly published 
Crisis and Leadership; Epistles of Maimon- 
ides, by Abraham Halkin and David Hart- 
man (Jewish Publication Society; $15.95), 
portrays an international leader of his faith 
who was courageous and compassionate, 
though sometimes blunt 

Maimonides’ last major work was the 
Guide, which has long been the subject of 
dispute. Alvin Reines, a radical Reform 
rabbi in the U.S., thinks that Maimonides 
wrote on two levels, presenting the literal 
meaning of the Scriptures for the ignorant 
rabble while holding toa hidden antimirac- 
ulous religion in which God was an imper- 
sonal concept. Drawing on Maimonides’ 
writings, more conventional scholars hold 
that the Rambam, though committed to 
traditional Judaism, sought to harmonize it 
with philosophy and science 


hat blending involved some distinctly 

modern ideas. Maimonides argued that 
the biblical account of creation out of noth- 
ingness was a more plausible concept than 
the eternal universe of Aristotle. But he also 
declared boldly that if his philosophical 
thinking had substantiated Aristotle’s view, 
he would simply have reinterpreted the Bi- 
ble accordingly. Maimonides treated the 
sacrificial rituals commanded by biblical 
law as accommodations that God made to 
the Hebrews’ pagan background 

Maimonides conceived his Mishneh 
Torah as a single unifying law code for Ju- 
daism. Although it never became that, his 
work substantially affected every later de- 
velopment in Jewish scholarship. By 
many accounts, Maimonides’ legal com- 
pendium provided a strength that enabled 
Judaism to avoid factionalism during the 
Muslim and Christian persecutions of the 
Middle Ages. The Guide of the Perplexed 
influenced the metaphysical speculations 
of Thomas Aquinas and other Christian 
scholastics while being largely ignored by 
medieval Judaism. But for modern Jews, 
says Biblical Scholar Nahum Sarna of 
Brandeis University, Maimonides pro- 
vides “the model ofa person who is able to 
accept a religious position without com- 
promising on intellectual honesty and 
freedom of inquiry.” —By Richard Ostling. 
Reported by Marlin Levin/Jerusalem and 
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